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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


March should carry us somewhat 
farther ahead. 


NRA officials have become more 
co-operative, 


The general price trend promises 
to be upwards. 


Price-fixing is falling into official 
disfavor. 


A healthy sign: Insurance is reviv- 
ing spiritedly. 


Far-Eastern war clouds do not lift. 
Japan, this time, would find Russia 
avery different foe. 


Influential interests have been buy- 
ing raw rubber, expecting restrictions. 


Silver has proved a golden specu- 
lation. 


Faith in the dollar has been re- 
established. 


Suggestion: Continue present rail- 
way wage scale. 


Preferred stocks and bonds costing 
$35 to $65 are being quietly pur- 
chased. 


President Roosevelt is still firm in 
the saddle. Congress hasn’t proved 
skittish, 


Strikers haven’t scored many suc- 
cesses. 


Banks are more disposed to lend. 


Hotel business is better but isn’t 
yet booming. 


_ Germany's foreign trade is shrink- 
ig. To have been expected. 


Russia hasn’t started rushing or- 
ders here. She wants us to put up 
the money. 


Having weathered Winter, Spring 
should bring more business sunshine. 
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Sun Life Assurance Company 
INCORPORATED 1865 of Canada Heap OFFIcE - MONTREAL 


Extracts from Directors’ Report—1933 
ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31,1933 - - - -  - $2,770,453,871 


This _— amount, the accumulating estates of nearly a million Sun Life 
policyholders, will become payable to them or their dependents during 
this generation—a stabilizing factor of great social and economic value. 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR - - - + +# « «= - 216,567,441 





ee aie © (8) S141 «© «© 2 “©. « 152,235,821 
DISBURSEMENTS - - - - + +#+ += « -« 127,505,801 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS -_ - 24,730,020 





PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 


During the year 1933 - - + + 2+ 2#© e@ «© = 97,457,059 
Since Organization - - - - + «= «© 800,170,033 





0 EES a ae 


Bonds: government, municipal, public utility and others; stocks, preferred 
and common; loans on mortgages; real estate; loans on Company policies; 
cash in banks, and _ ther assets. 


I a i as i a ee 2 Oe a ee 
Almost nine-tenths of this sum represents the policy reserve—the amount 
set aside to guarantee all policy payments as they me due. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2,000,000) and balance at credit 

of shareholders’ account - - - «+ «+ «+ «= $3,342,547 
RESERVE for depreciation—in mortgages and realestate 4,885,904 
SURPLUS te ee ee ee ee ee oe a a é, 
—_—_—— $14,180,203 

The valuation of bonds and stocks has been carried out on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Depart- 


ment of the Dominion of Canada and in conformity with the bases authorized 4 the National Convention 


of Insurance Commissioners of the United States, and the Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada. 


Policy liabilities have been valued by the full net level premium method, a standard more exacting than 
required by the Insurance Act of the Dominion of Canada. 





The Statement of Accounts has been prepared on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Act 
of the Dominion of Canada, the security values being those authorized by the Dominion 
Insurance Department. The form oi report adopted by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners of the United States involves a different principle in dealing with certain items 
of business. Using this form of report, and valuing the bonds and stocks in conformity with 
the basis authorized by the National Convention, the results are as follows: 


Assurances in force (paid for basis) . > . . - + - « §$2,754,799,994 

Assets - - - SS“ Na RATE: Re Sa 623,850,586 

Liabilities, exclusive of capital stock and shareholders’ account -_ - - 609,768,673 

Paid-up capital and balance at credit of shareholders’ account - $3,342,547 

Reserve for depreciation in mortgages and realestate - - - x 

Surplus - - . - - - . . - 5,853,462 
—_———_ 14,081,913 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


Recovery ANDIDATE Roosevelt enun- 
or Reform: ciated a dual program: Re- 
Which Should covery and Reform. Pronounced 
Rank First? progress has been made in both 


directions. Has the time now come 
when recovery measures should take precedence over 
reform measures? Of what avail would be the most 
comprehensive and complete series of “reforms” if the 
net result were to prostrate the country, wrecking busi- 
ness, annihilating confidence, strewing the land with ap- 
palling unemployment and inviting a social upheaval? 
Ideals can be attained only by full cognizance of what 
is practicable. A surgeon may remove every particle of 
a cancer from a patient’s body, but if the operation kills 
the patient, less drastic treatment would have been wiser. 

Has justification lately been forthcoming for deducing 
that Washington grasps the urgent necessity of giving 
due heed to actualities, of pondering work-a-day facts as 
well as theoristic ideals? 

Supporting evidence: President Roosevelt has inter- 
posed to postpone another year the unlimited liability of 
banks for the guarantee of deposits, a step which has 
effectively averted what threatened to develop into a 
most disturbing situation. Also, authoritative intimations 
have come from Washington that the too-drastic pro- 
visions in the bill designed to regulate stock exchanges 
will be modified. 

This is most gratifying to every thoughtful citizen, 
who cannot overlook the cardinal fact that Washington 
alone cannot possibly restore employment and prosperity, 
but that the strengthening of business and financial con- 
fidence and business and financial enterprise are abso- 
lutely essential. 

Let Washington and employers work in harmony, and 
all should be well. Let them work at cross purposes, and 
all cannot possibly be well. 

Bring on recovery. Then the country will be better 
able to stand bringing on unsettling reforms. 


Tough going strengthens. 
’Tis better to attain a point by request than by conquest. 
Lifting others’ loads lightens your own. 


Experience should enrich as well as teach. 
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Treatment T a time when war talk re- 
of Air Mail sounds round the world, when 
Companies every leading nation is eager to ex- 
Un-American pand and improve its air forces, 


Washington arbitrarily, precipitate- 
ly, shortsightedly deals American aviation a major blow, 
the severest blow in its power. Without extending the 
historic, constitutional right of a fair trial, Washington 
summarily punishes the companies that have done most 
to develop American aviation. Sudden cancellation of all 
air mail contracts, without affording the victims their day 
in court, savors of an autocracy rather than a democracy. 
Is it a foretaste of what we may expect if bureaucracy 
attains untrammeled power ? 

I am told that Postmaster General Farley keenly resents 
having been made the scapegoat for this bloomer. Whether 
the ill-starred incident will precipitate open friction in the 
highest official circles at Washington, remains to be seen. 

Wrongdoing must be punished. But wrongdoing, un- 
der the basic law of English-speaking peoples, must first 
be clearly established. Drastic penalties were in this in- 
stance inflicted before guilt was proved. 

If any industry should be nurtured rather than nulli- 
fied at this crucial time, it is our aviation industry. It has 
become, in every modern country, the first line of national 
defense. If all the records could be analyzed, it would 
probably be found that more money has been sunk than 
made in developing aviation in America. In not one of 
our foremost aviation enterprises have the stockholders 
waxed rich. 

To throw idle the most experienced fliers in the land, 
through no fault of theirs, is a seriously regrettable 
tragedy. It is of relatively little moment whether the 
carrying of air mail be curtailed or crippled temporarily 
by casting the responsibility on men and equipment not 
intended for such responsibility. But it is not of little 
concern that the United States Government should per- 
petrate action so hasty and ill-considered that the morale 
of our leading aviation organizations is blasted and the 
confidence of many people in the justice, the judgment 
and the statesmanship at Washington be shaken. 

President Roosevelt has repeatedly proclaimed very 
frankly that whenever mistakes become manifest, swift 
action would be taken to undo them. Here is an occa- 
sion calling for decisive action. 


Frogs croak—but how far do they get? 
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You and Your Bank: 


A Year Ago; To-Day; Next Year 


* 


YEAR ago America was a land of unsound, closed 
banks. 
To-day America is a land of sound, but mostly 
timid banks. 

A year from now America promises to be a land of 
enterprising, aggressive, constructive banks. 

A year ago hoarding of money was all the rage. De- 
posits latterly have been coming from hoarding places 
into. banks. Twelve months hence hoarding doubtless 
will be only a memory. 

The Federal Government a year ago assumed the role 
of dictator to banks—not without justification. Of late 
there have been many threatenings that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would go into the banking business on a whole- 
sale:scale. By this time next year such talk probably will 
have died down. 

The prospect, as I see it, is that the majority of our 
banks will very shortly begin expanding their lending and 
other operations. 


Bankers traditionally are conservative. After a severe 
economic upheaval it is not unusual for them to conserve 
their resources rigidly. Having had their fingers burned, 
they are in no hurry to resume normal courage in lending. 
After our last relapse, in 1920-21, recovery was well under 
way before our bankers got back their daring. 


ECOVERY indisputably has been under way for 
many months. 

Nevertheless, complaints are numerous and loud that 
banks are refusing to lend, to accept ordinary business 
risks. 

The likelihood, however, is that this attitude will begin 
to soften from now on and that by next Spring little 
criticism of banks and bankers will be current. 

During the next few years bank failures should be 
much less common than they have been in recent years. 
Almost all crippled institutions have either already been 
closed or have been put into healthy condition by the 
infusion of new capital by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Moreover, occasion for “runs” has been removed by 
the guarantee of the deposits of no fewer .than 97 per 
cent. of all depositors, an arrangement which is to be ex- 
tended one year beyond July 1 next, the date originally 
fixed. 

Many financial institutions became over-extended by 
lending too freely on grossly inflated real estate and se- 
curities. Gross inflation is hardly likely to be repeated in 
the near future. 

Moreover, large-city banks were so carried away by 
the speculative mania that they organized “security 
affiliates,” which actually were vehicles for indulging in 
speculative exploits forbidden to the banks themselves. 


Such adjuncts are being legislated out of existence, 

In the old, easy-going days Washington and States 
granted bank charters to almost any Tom, Dick or 
Harry applying. Consequently, thousands of banks were 
opened without adequate capital, sufficient justification or 
efficient management. Hereafter bank charters will be 
less indiscriminately issued. 

Many banks became unduly weakened through the 
growth of unwise, too-generous practices, especially the 
rendering gratis of services which entailed considerable 
cost. Although the recently-proposed Bank Code em- 
bodies charges which immediately evoked a nationwide 
storm of protest, the certainty is that concerted action 
will be taken to eliminate many abuses which have flour- 
ished and which have entailed an undue burden upon 
banks. 


Although it can be taken for granted that the bill to 
regulate stock exchanges will be ‘substantially modified, 
the law as finally passed doubtless will impose limits on 
the amount banks may lend on security collateral. This 
will tend to minimize risks often taken by banks in the 
past. 


J AVING been raised in a country where bank failures 
were practically unknown, where a ‘relatively small 
number of powerful banks served the country adequately 
through thousands of branches, the writer believes that 
the United States would be better served by the growth 
of a similar banking system—Great Britain and Canada 
have been virtually free of bank failures all through the 
depression, when literally thousands of banks have col- 
lapsed in our own country. But such an objective can- 
not be attained overnight. The probability is, neverthe- 
less, that banking will gravitate more and more under 
Federal rather than State regulation, and that the trend 
will be towards large, strong banks in important cen- 
ters, with state-wide branches—and eventually, nation- 
wide branches. 

Meanwhile, you and I can derive genuine comfort 
from the re-enforcing already accomplished in our bank- 
ing strength and can justifiably feel confident that bank- 
ing facilities will become more and more normally avail- 
able during coming months. 


A year hence—assuming that Washington acts ration- 
ally—the banking picture should be distinctly brighter, 
better, more inspiriting. 


To rise, be on your toes. 


The man who gets up is the one who refuses to get 
down iy the mouth. 
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Washington ROM the highest official sources 
Promises to the writer has received assur- 
Keep Hands Off ances that the Government has no 
Sound Banks intention whatsoever to interfere in 

the management of banks which are 
well-managed, regardless of the amount of preferred 
stock owned by the Government. This is gratifyingly 
reassuring. The forcing of a new chief executive upon 
one bank by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
widely interpreted as portentous of a new phase of bureau- 
cratic’ dictation. 

Admittedly, ‘there is a worldwide trend toward social- 
ization. It is palpably evident in our own land. But 
the record of Government ownership and Government 
control in this country has not been so gloriously brilliant 
as to arouse ecstatic enthusiasm among responsible citi- 
zens over any prospect of revolutionary expansion of 
political domination of private enterprise. 

The more violently the American people are swung 
away from the moorings so carefully and prayerfully 





7 


established by our founder-forefathers, the greater the 


danger .of, a violent reaction. What form another New 
Deal might take—who can remotely guess? 


*e 
. 


Regulate HE country perhaps would 
But Don’t have been better off had se- 
Strangulate curity and commodity exchanges 
Exchanges always been under wise official 
regulation. Because ‘of the abuses 
which have flourished, and because of the severe losses 
sustained by many patrons of these exchanges, there is 
danger that governmental domination will be carried too 
far. Security and commodity exchanges perform a vastly 
important, vital function in this nation’s economicischeme 
of things. Disaster would follow the enactment of any 
legislation which would unduly cripple their activities. It 
is one thing officially to regulate them; it would be an 
immeasurable calamity to strangulate them. 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Left) 
Walter S. 
Gifford 


ATS off to Walter S. Gifford! 

Under governmental regulation hardly one railway 
in America has been able to maintain common stock 
dividends. Regulators saw to it that they were not per- 
mitted to accumulate adequate surpluses during prosper- 
ous years. 

American Telephone & Telegraph, under less rigid 
governmental control, has been so piloted by Gifford that 
it has been able to maintain its full dividend rate all 
through the depression, notwithstanding that in the last 
two years alone 2,280,000 telephones were given up. 

This company, which has more stockholders than any 
other concern in the world, had assiduously prepared for 
a rainy day. When other corporations were gaily de- 
claring “special” and “extra” and “stock” dividends, etc., 
it held to the even tenor of its dividend way, nine per 
cent. 

So, when lean, evil days came, it was in a position to 
dip into its surplus—to the extent of over $122,000,000 
in the last two years. And the company’s 680,000 stock- 
holders have continued to receive their dividend checks 
unreduced. 

That’s longsighted management ! 





HE complaint of a White House Secretary that 

Lindbergh was seeking publicity when he protested 
to President Roosevelt against arbitrary cancellation of 
all air mail contracts is, all things considered, funny. 


The White House itself has received, whether it has 
sought it or not, quite a generous amount of publicity 
during the last twelve months, everybody will admit. 

From other sources has come the insinuation that 
Lindbergh was made a dupe by aviation companies, that 
he was as putty in their hands. 


I happen to be a near-neighbor of Lindbergh’s and to 
know his ways and characteristics very intimately. 


Despite many overtures, he has never permitted him- 
self to become the dupe of anybody. He does his own 
thinking. He shuns, to almost fanatical degree, the pub- 
lic and publicity. He is unbelievably shy. He recoils from 
the limelight. 


His action in this instance was prompted by his sin- 
cere conviction, rightly or wrongly, that the Government’s 
drastic step was unfair to many of his fellow-aviators, 
that it would inflict undeserved hardship on them, that 
it was taken without thoroughgoing investigation. 


Lindbergh’s life is aviation. The role of national or 
international hero has infinitesimal appeal to him con- 
trasted with the appeal of aviation and the interests of 
his buddy-aviators. 


These, briefly, are the unvarnished facts. 


NTIMATE friends of the family are almost as much 

concerned about the health of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., as of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. The former takes 
life and his responsibilities terrifically seriously. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., loves to smile and joke and play. The son 
hasn’t learned how. 





A Business Man— 


Last Fall, Greenwich, Connecticut (first town over the State line 
from New York) cleaned house. Under a new form of govern- 
ment, the citizens chose 148 representatives to vote in Town 
Meeting. The 148 then chose Colby Chester their Moderator, or 
chief executive officer of the village. ... Why did General Foods’ 


president accept this responsibility? 


NUSUAL interest was taken 

in the last presidential cam- 

paign. For many months the 
public’s attention has been centered 
on the nation’s capitol. 

Numerous newspapers and press 
services have increased their repor- 
torial staffs to meet the demand 
for more and more news about the 
activities and utterances of our rep- 
resentatives in Washington. Thou- 
sands of business men have flocked 
to that city to discuss relations of 
government and business. 

In fact, problems of national gov- 
ernment are probably being discussed 
more than at any time in the life of 
the present generation. 

With the economic life of the na- 
tion being remodeled, it becomes a 
matter of necessity that the business 
man should know what his represen- 
tatives are doing and what they in- 
tend to do on matters which touch 
each one of us so intimately. In our 


He tells below. 


absorption in the problems at Wash- 
ington, it is perhaps but natural that 
we should neglect some of the things 
that are going on in our own home 
communities, in spite of the fact that 
they undoubtedly wield as great, if 
not greater, an influence on our in- 
dividual pocketbooks. While we need 
to watch the national situation, it is 
just as important that the problems 
in our home community be studied 
and improved. Greatly to be desired 
as a sound and wise national budget 
is to all of us, its value might be en- 
tirely discounted by flagrant abuses 
of trust in our own communities. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the 
average American business man has 
taken in the past little or no in- 
terest in either national or local poli- 
tics, and undoubtedly this neglect is 
more obvious in connection with local 
government. 

I believe it was Theodore Roose- 
velt who said, “every man should give 
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By C. M. CHESTER 


President, 
General Foods Corporation 


a part of himself to his community.” 
Assuredly no one can justly complain 
who is totally indifferent to the prob- 
lems of his local community and only 
discharges his duties.of citizenship by 
rare visits to the polls 

During the past two or three years, 
many accumulated troubles in the 
management of various cities and 
towns have been coming to light. 
Predatory local political machines 
which flourished prior to the depres- 
sion had been more or less taken for 
granted for many years. But, as a 
result, many communities have re- 
cently been experiencing great dis- 
comfort. In many cases bond inter- 
est was in default and teachers and 
other public employees could not be 
paid. Needed repairs could not be 
made in streets and public buildings ; 
a whole network of public troubles 
resulted in communities where the old 
political machines could not or would 
not devise remedies in the public in- 
terest. 

From a purely selfish angle, a citi- 
zen should pay some attention to the 
management of his home town. It 
affects him in the taxes on his busi- 
ness and on his home; it affects his 
customers and their purchasing pow- 
er; it involves the welfare of his 
children, the health, safety, and con- 
venience of his family and friends. 
If his community is badly managed 
it is bad advertising, with ill effects 
upon the outside world and upon the 
morale of the local citizenry. 


HERE are many ways in which 

that part of the business man’s 
time and experience which he owes 
to his community can be put to work. 
Examples can be found in numerous 
communities, both large and small. I 
am using Greenwich, Connecticut, 
as an example because I happen to 
be familiar with the situxtion in that 
town. 

For generations, affairs of this 
community had been carried on 
through the New England town meet- 
ing system. It was found that this 
governmental machine had become 
unsuited to this particular community. 
The business of the township had 
become complex; the great increase 
in population during the past few 
years had outgrown established ma- 
chinery. 

A study of the situation resulted 
in the recommendation that the town 
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meeting system be maintained in prin- 
ciple, but that it should be supple- 
mented by an elective representative 
system to facilitate the transaction of 
business. 

These recommendations were put 
into law. The town meeting is now 
attended by representatives chosen 
by the residents in the various dis- 
tricts of the town. Each of these 
officials is acquainted with the needs 
and sentiment of his constituents, 
and is provided with an opportunity 
of voicing and voting them in open 
forum. All citizens have the right to 
attend the meeting, but only their 
representatives may vote. 

This experiment is being studied 
by students of municipal government 
in various parts of the country. 
Whether it will prove successful, or 
whether it will be developed into 
something better, is not of the great- 
est importance. The main advantage 
is that a group of citizens give part 
of themselves, part of the experience 
gained in their own businesses, to a 
sincere, co-operative effort to improve 
their own community. 

Business men will find on their 
doorstep problems and opportuni- 
tiles as important in some ways as 


—and His Home Town 


those now under discussion in Wash- 
ington. 

For example, a survey of condi- 
tions in Greenwich will disclose at 
least eight organizations which are 
daily concerned with eliminating fric- 
tion both from individual contacts 
and community movements. 

There is tht Greenwich Boys Club 
which is striving to build character, 
to provide a constructive outlet for 
group spirit and energy of under- 


When B. C. Forbes asked me 
to prepare the foregoing state- 
ment, I thought of the slogan 
which seems to inspire his 
editorial activities: “With all 
thy getting, get understand- 
ing.” If business men would 
take the trouble to “get under- 
standing” of the problems of 
their community, I heartily 
believe many of them would 
be inspired to work toward im- 
proving their home towns. The 
aggregate result might be one 
of truly national significance. 


Os Auater. 





privileged boys. The Social Service 
League is interested in the social 
problems of the family—desertion, 
poor health, poor housing, children’s 
behavior problems. The Greenwich 
Shelter cares for children under 
school age when parents must be 
away from home. Then there are the 
Day Nursery, Boy Scouts, YMCA, 
YWCA, and the Hospital. The ef- 
forts of these organizations and the 
campaigns for their support have 
been well co-ordinated, largely due 
to the interest of business men and 
women of the community. 

Dozens, perhaps hundreds, of cities 
and towns are feeling a strong im- 
petus of interest shown by business 
men. Although interest in national 
affairs is at fever heat, the desire 
to reform local inequalities seems to 
be fairly widespread. 

The management of a community, 
in many respects, involves the same 
principles as that of a business organ- 
ization. It seems logical that busi- 
ness men ought to be able to inject 
sound business practices into com- 
munity affairs. But the only way 


they can make this influence felt is 
by taking an interest and organizing 
themselves effectively. 





HEN I meet an in- 
W\ vestor and he starts 

talking stocks, I can 
usually spot from his first 
word whether he is a financial 
success or a chronic flop. 

The quickest way to read 
any person’s character is not 
to ask him questions, which 
puts him on his guard. 

Rather let him ask you ques- 
tions, which puts him off his 
guard. 

If he begins: “When will 
stocks be a purchase?” my 
first thought is that he is a 
potential profit-maker. If 
he begins: “What stocks are 
a purchase?” I know that I 
am talking with a probable 
loss-taker. Those conclusions 
are not drawn from finespun 
theory but from homespun 
experience—a_ lifetime of 
contacts with investors. The 
black-ink investors are always 
thinking of WHEN to buy or 
sell. The red-ink investors 
are always thinking of 
WHat to, buy or sell. 

Ninety per cent. of investors waste 
ninety per cent. of their brains and 
dollars trying to overthrow the mul- 
tiplication table or circumvent the 
Ten Commandments. I make that 
statement literally. Investment is like 


been completed, so that the invest- 
ment of my money will help to check 
needless further declines and start 
rebuilding when the time is right?” 

At the peak of a boom, the “when- 
minded” investor is really asking: 








“I make this prediction: Unless investors stop act- 


ing like a mob of crazy sheeplike passengers on a 
rocking boat; unless they completely reverse their 
actions and sell in booms and buy in slumps, the 
Government is going to do to investment just what 
it has done to industry through the NRA. Investors 
are going to be handed this ultimatum—and it may 
come sooner than you think.” 








any other economic activity. It may 
have the goal of service or the goal 
of spoils. The investor who is con- 
cerned primarily with the question of 
when to invest is actually asking: 
“What about fundamental condi- 
tions? Have the necessary reactions 


“By selling now, will I thereby help 
to discourage still worse recklessness 
of the public?” When the purchase 
and the sale of stocks are correctly 
“timed” from the viewpoint of na- 
tional welfare, said timing automat- 
ically assures the maximum reward. 
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Keep Your Self-Respect— 
~ and. Your Shirt! 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


The investor does not have 
to keep constantly boasting to 
himself, “I am a patriot, I am 
a patriot!” The point rather 
is this: The investment “tim- 
ing” most profitable for the 
individual is most beneficial 
to the country; and this 
holds true whether his prime 
motive is to mzke money or 
to do some good in the world. 
In this particular case the two 
results (rewards received and 
service rendered ) are Siamese 
twins. 

As a cat of a different col- 
or, take the case where the 
investor is thinking only: 
“What stocks shall I buy?” 
A person with that mental 
attitude—and his name and 
address is legion—is a men- 
ace to himself and a nuisance 
to the nation. He is the 
never-to-be-forgotten man 
who danced in the _pent- 
house in 1929 and was sick 
in the cellar in 1932. 

Here is what happened. 

The optimists were too 

busy trying to decide whether to go 
long of General Electric or General 
Motors. There was a GENERAL 
CrasH which wrecked the optimist 
regardless of whether he picked GL 
or GM. 

The pessimists (later) were too 
busy trying to decide whether to go 
short of National Biscuit or National 
Cash Register. There was a NATION- 
AL RALLy which ruined the pessi- 
mist, whether he shorted BI or NCR. 
What good is it to be stewing over 
American Can vs. American Tele- 
phone, in comparison with deciding 
what will happen to the American 
Nation! Or why get black in the face 
over International Nickel vs. Inter- 
national Paper, if the whole world 
of international affairs is going to 
bust or boom! 

Immediately there will jump into 
your mind dozens. of examples to 
prove I am wrong in the foregoing 
principle. In every buli market, do 
not some stocks rise a greater per- 
centage than others? In a bear mar- 
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ket, do not some stocks fall a greater 
percentage than others? Certainly! 
But the attempt to predict the big 
risers and the big droppers is nothing 
more than the old game of picking 
winners. 

Trying to pick winning stocks 


may be more damaging than try-° 


ing to pick winning horses or win- 
ning numbers. The gamblers, the 
would-be-winner-pickers in the mar- 
ket, still think themselves respectable. 
They may be scholarly statisticians 
armed with slide-rules, card-indexes, 
and a college degree. They may be 
successful business men, armed with 
annual reports and inside informa- 
tion. But still they are gamblers. 


NE of the most splendid achieve- 

ments of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration was that particular section 
of the Securities Act which aimed 
to restrain customers’ men from feed- 
ing chatter to the tip-suckers. The 
better grade of brokerage houses wel- 
come such a regulation because they 
know such talk as went on was nine- 
tenths bunk and they yielded to the 
temptation only under pressure of 
competition. The more stately such 
chatter was, the greater its danger. 
The crude get-rich-quick, gold-brick 
talk of the tout who calls by long- 
distance to gyp you on a hurry-up- 
game—that high-pressure stuff—is a 
menace chiefly to the illiterates. What 
“gets” the so-called respectable gam- 
bler is the low-pressure, prayerful 
tip—wise-sounding hokum about 
earnings, plausible patter couched 
with disarming respectability. That 
is what lures the pew-holders and 
that is what President Roosevelt has 
checked in the Securities Act. 

Set aside, if you please, all ques- 
tions of ethics, and apply the hard- 
boiled measurements of the market- 
place itself, the would-be winner- 
picker is a miserable investor. The 
only thing that patches his coat and 
trims the rags off the bottom of his 
pants is income from some outside 
sources. Only because such outside 
income replenishes his depleted funds 
is he able to continue his futile flub- 
bings in the market. 


O some extent, I imagine that 

every investor zlive has tried 
now and then to pick a winner. Look 
back candidly over your own life. 
Think till it hurts. Is it not a fact 
that the times you took the worst 
lickings were the times when you 
singled out some pet stock that you 
“knew” would go to 100 even if the 
whole rest of the market went to the 
devil? Is it not true that your trou- 
bles invariably came from following 
the crowd of. winner-pickers, from 
being swayed by sentiment, news- 
paper excitement, what the neighbors 


say, from conference-room asides, 
washroom gossip, and board-room 
tips? 

Is it not true that the real profits 
that you made—and kept—were 
earned—earned by buying stocks 
(not buying a stock) in a period 
when every buying order helped to 
cushion an over-done collapse? And 
were not your real profits earned by 
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ning out of the ticker this minute— 
shows only three distinct movements 
in prices: daily fluctuations, rallies 
and recessions of from five to ten 
points, and long swings. 

The man who studies and consci- 
entiously strives to forecast the fun- 
damental long-pull trends of the stock 
market can count on success far more 
consistently than the man who goes 








“Ninety per cent. of investors waste ninety per 
cent. of their brains and dollars trying to overthrow 
the multiplication table or circumvent the Ten Com- 


mandments.” 








selling the market when it ought to 


be sold, instead of reaching for some 


“depression-proof’ winner in the 
desperate hope it would remain the 
only dry pebble on a beach swept by 
a tidal wave? Am I right in seeing 
a profound and radical difference be- 
tween (a) allying yourself with fun- 
damental conditions and the economic 
service inseparable therefrom and 
(b) fiddling between this stock and 
that? 

Money-making decisions are rarely 
reached by phone chats and public 
pow-wow, but by quiet study of basic 
conditions and the sincere effort to 
do what is right and best for national 
welfare. When I see investors nos- 
ing around and gabbling in corners 
about buying sure winners or selling 
sure losers, I am reminded of the 
vaudeville man’s line about his father. 
“My old man,” he said, “was a great 
fellow for horses. It was wonderful 
how he could recognize a horse. Why, 
I’ve often seen him, in the dead of 
night, go into a stable where he was 
a perfect stranger and lay his hand 
on a horse and say ‘This is my 
horse.’ ” Many investors who, in spite 
of daily proof to the contrary still 


it blind. There is a scientist who is 
carrying on the experiment of flip- 
ping a coin 100,000 tosses. He has 
already tossed off 50,000 throws. 
Within a negligible difference: Half 
heads, half tails! The same identical 
results await with actuarial doom the 
investor who buys and sells with hit- 
or-miss disregard of fundamental 
conditions. His losses will exactly 
cancel his profits, and the definite 
drain of commissions, taxes, and 
other expenses will put him in the 
red as surely as a+b times a+b is 
a?+2ab--b?. 


ETURNING to market records, 

all financial and industrial his- 
tory has been divided into distinct 
movements. Each movement shows 
four periods: 

1. Busrtness Prosperity: When 
the well-informed and wise are 
liquidating — liquidating not picked 
stocks but whole lists. In such a 
period, stocks are rounding out a 
top or reaching a sharp peak. 

2. Bustness DEcLINE: When the 
well-informed are conserving liquid 
funds. In such a period,.stock prices 
are heading for a bottom. 








“Money-making decisions are rarely reached by 
phone chats and public pow-wow, but by quiet study 
of basic conditions and the sincere effort to do what 
is right and best for national welfare.” 








think they are master pickers of 
stocks, actually have the morals of 
the horse-thief minus his talénts. 
There is but one way in which an 
investor can retain his self-respect as 
well as his shirt, and that is by buying 
stocks during periods of depression 
and selling during periods of over- 
expansion. Analysis of the stock 
market over the entire stretch of ‘ts 
recorded history—from the c..e 
when that first little group of traders 
assembled under the buttonwood tree 
in New York, to the quotations run- 


3. Bustness Depression: When 
the well-informed are accumulating : 
and stocks are rounding out a bot- 
tom. 

4. BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT: 
When the well-informed are reso- 
lutely holding; and stocks are mov- 
ing into higher and higher levels. 

To-day, business is just past the 
boundary betwen ending depression 
and beginning recovery. In later years 
when you look back upon this present 
period, you will probably describe it 
as the early stages of revival in busi- 
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ness and a bull market in stocks. 

By systematic and thorough study 
of both business and investment con- 
ditions, with their relations to each 
other, one is able to form a rather 
definite idea which of these four peri- 
ods prevails at any given time. One 
can also estimate quite closely when 
a change is to be expected. From 
these conclusions, it is possible to 
follow the long swings. 

That makes possible a type of 
speculation, using the word in this 
special sense, which business and pro- 
fessional men can employ with great 
profit and without peril to their regu- 
lar careers and responsibilities. Un- 
like almost-any other kind of specu- 
lation, investing in accord with fun- 
damental conditions enables the in- 
vestor to perform an economic ser- 
vice of utmost social value. Such an 
investment policy, when successfully 
practised, compels the investor to 
render service if he is to succeed in 
making profits for himself. He allies 


be less reckless. One reason why 
the 1929 boom was so abnormal and 
the 1932 slump so subnormal, was 
that investors forgot the lessons of 
the experience of a hundred years. 
They shoved basic trends out of their 
minds and went crazy picking win- 
ners to buy in 1929 and picking losers 
to sell in 1932. 


N view of the foregoing facts, 
two statements should be self- 
evident. 

First: There is no sure way to 
make money in day-to-day specula- 
tion such as the game in which the 
riff-raff indulges. An overwhelming 
majority of such gamblers come to 
grief, losing not only their money 
and brains, which may both be in- 
consequential, but also their health, 
reputation, and—most deplorable of 
all—their courage and the remnants 
of their self-respect. 

The second statement summarizing 
my position is this: Although it is 








“The investment ‘timing’ most profitable for the in- 
dividual is most beneficial to the country; and this 
holds true whether his prime motive is to make 
money or to do good in the world.” 








his full financial powers with the 
movement of national recovery, thus 
promoting the recovery as well as 
participating therein. 


N setting the ultimate goal of 
_& stabilization when prices _ shail 
‘have reached a_ reasonable level, 
President Roosevelt dramatized for 
‘the public the supreme importance of 
ironing out the humps and bumps of 
‘the so-called business cycle. What 
‘the President aims to do by the great 
‘powers which Congress has author- 
‘ized him to exercise by its authority 
in behalf of the people, each citizen 
‘can also help to accomplish by use 
‘of his own financial powers. The 
Administration expresses the purpose 
of preventing disastrous slumps and 
reckless booms in the commodity 
‘price level by buying and selling 
gold. Investors can also contribute 
‘to national welfare by buying and 
‘selling stocks. Thereby they can help 
‘to prevent disastrous crashes and 
‘crazy advances in the price level of 
stocks. This they can do by either 
‘buying, holding, selling, or disregard- 
ing stocks, in accordance with the 
status and trend of fundamental con- 
‘ditions. 

Every additional investor who 
henceforth endeavors to benefit by 
‘the long swings in fundamental con- 
ditions, will cause the future periods 
of depression to be less severe and 
‘the future periods of prosperity to 


almost impossible to make money in 
stocks or even to avoid losses therein 
by acting like the average investor, 
yet there is one policy which is en- 
tirely practical. It is the policy I 
have outlined—the policy of operat- 
ing with the long swings extending 
over periods of one, two, three or 
more years. That method of follow- 
ing essential trends is based upon 
a systematic study of barometer fig- 
ures, along principles practised by the 
country’s most consistently success- 
ful manufacturers, merchants and 
capitalists. 

It is readily possible to bring order 
out of chaos and get a clear, simple 
and accurate picture of business and 
finance by selecting the most essential 
indicators and combining them into 
an average or composite or index. 
The old-time business men and in- 
vestors tried to dodge labor by taking 
a single indicator only. Pig iron was 
a popular compass. Any single in- 
dicator is likely to be erratic and mis- 
leading. The only safe way is to 
select a combination of about fifty 
important measurements. Fewer than 
this number may lead to mistakes; 
more than this number runs up the 
cost of compilation without a cor- 
responding gain in accuracy. 


CONTEND that an economic 
compass of this kind is of primary 
importance to the successful opera- 
tion of an investment—or business 
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—policy, Some day the Government 
will turn to such scientific measure- 
ment as the first step of flattening the 
business cycle. We have poulticed 
and salved business depressions, but 
to eliminate them, we must act before 
we start. We must remove the cause. 
The cause of a depression is the pre- 
ceding abnormal boom. Check that 
excess, and depression is killed auto- 
matically, for it is nothing but the 


_boom’s inevitable reaction. 


How control the boom? By vary- 
ing the expansion and contraction of 
credit inversely in accordance with 
some actual measurement of business 
such as the chart I have described. 
But one of the biggest factors in such 
expansion and contraction of credit 
is the action of investors in buying 
and selling stocks. Investors are like 
a crowd of passengers on a steam- 
boat. In a solid mob they rush first 
to one side and then to the other. 
They rock the boat! In recent years, 
they have almost capsized the boat. 


We have come to realize, as a re- 
sult of terrible suffering, that indus- 
try must either control itself, submit 
to control by Government, or col- 
lapse in chaos. Our next discovery 
will be that investors are at exactly 
the same crossroads. 


With the example of Industry be- 
fore it, why is it necessary for In- 
vestment to wait like a child until a 
paternal Government has to take it 
in hand to prevent its destroying it- 
self? It is incomprehensible to me 
that mature men and women, with 
the intelligence to acquire investment 
funds, should be blind to the writing 
on the wall. That writing is blazing 
and flashing like a neon sign, and if 
you want to know whose handwriting 
it is, I am prepared to say that it 
looks to me like that of the well- 
known writer, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 


HAT the market does from 

day to day or from month to 
month, real investors do not care. 
They do not trade like ninety-nine 
per cent. of the speculators, but 
rather operate simply for the long 
swings. Of course this long-swing 
method means confining one’s buy- 
ing to a relatively short period and 
holding the stocks courageously. It 
means confining one’s selling to an 
even shorter period, and then reso- 
lutely staying out of the market dur- 
ing the period of liquidation. 

By so doing, any investor of nor- 
mal intellect and character may ul- 
timately accumulate a substantial for- 
tune without unwarranted risk. He 
may not become a multibillionaire, but 
he will certainly keep himself off the 
welfare rolls. 
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What’s New 


Strange Sidelights on 
Recovery Program 


NUMBER of significant—even 

startling—tresults of the Recov- 
ery Program’s many phases are now 
coming to light. 

NRA codes have been most fruit- 
ful in this respect. 

For one thing, some codes are 
actually increasing labor efficiency. 
Cotton-mill operators find that higher 
wages plus shorter working hours 
equal better morale and less fatigue; 
and that these add up to an appreci- 
able reduiction in labor costs. 

Shoe manufacturers in 
Massachusetts, 
find that piece 
workers are turn- 
ing out as much 
work in the forty- 
hour week as they 
did in the previous 
forty-eight hour 
week ; not so much 
by increasing the 
pace as by arriv- 
ing promptly in 
the morning and 
making every min- 


Lynn, 


ute thereafter 
count. Manufac- 
turers also are 


helping to speed work by installing 
new and faster equipment and by 
simplifying styles. 

Some steel producers are now feel- 
ing the same trend toward labor 
efficiency. But they didn’t when their 
code first’ took effect. Somehow, 
workers got the idea that the code 
guaranteed them their jobs. “Soldier- 
ing” became a curse, labor costs 
soared and efficiency curves dropped. 
But the first few run-ins with the 
boss disillusioned the shirkers. Now, 
they realize they must work for their 
jobs, and labor costs and efficiency 
curves are once more showing healthy 
trends. 


THER code sidelights: 

At the National Knitwear and 
Industrial Exposition in New York 
City (February) were shown knit- 
ting machines capable of turning out 
a third more work than previous 
ones. Reasons given for their devel- 
opment: (1) Possible code restric- 
tions on production hours; (2) in- 
creased leisure time, thus more use 
of knitted sportswear by workers. 
In February, manufacturers of 
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swimming suits, their production cur- 
tailed by code-authority order, had 
to refuse new accounts and were hard 
pressed to fill orders from old cus- 
tomers. 

Last Fall, a delegation of workmen 
petitioned Washington for lower 
wages and got their wish. They had 
found that the wage scale of the Blue 
Eagle agreement was so high that 
their employer could no longer make 
his product to sell at five cents. Since 
it would not sell at a higher price, 
the workmen had to choose between 
their previous wage scale and a plant 
shutdown with no wages at all. 

To-day, efforts to escape high code 
prices and to lower raw material costs 
are generating an undercurrent to- 
ward industrial integration, which 
recently came to the surface in a 
sharp price clash between the steel 
and automobile industries, and in 
General Motors’ negotiations for pur- 
chase of the Corrigan-McKinney 
steel plant. 

Industrial engineers are convinced 
that NRA codes are accelerating the 
trend toward plant location in small 
towns (“decentralization of indus- 






















in Business 


Wide World 
A revolution in railroading or 
clever merchandising and adver- 
tising: which? Skeptics say the 
new Union Pacific train is the 
latter. One operating problem: 
with curves banked as at pres- 
ent, the train will have to slow 
to normal speed while rounding 
them. But specially banked 
curves “will raise the very devil 
with freight operation.” With 
President Roosevelt: Chairman 
Harriman, President Gray 


try’) because (1) wage differentials 
in many codes favor small communi- 
ties; (2) the Public Works Program 
is improving highways and making 
small towns more = accessible; (3), 
rural and semi-rural dwelling places 
become more attractive to workers as 
hours of labor are shortened. 

The Federal currency program also 
has had its repercussions. In Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, the prize-winner in 
a contest received, not the gold piece 
which was originally offered, but a 
check with the notation “Try and get 
gold.” 

In Albany, New York, a research 
chemist heard his dentist friends wail 
that neither they nor their clients 
could longer afford gold for dental 
work. He answered their pleas by 
developing an alloy which looks like 
platinum and which, it is said, has 
all the qualities of gold—except the 
price. Now, one company is using a 
third of its plant to make machines 
for casting the metal, and at least two 
steel companies are making the metal 
itself. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration also can exhibit cur- 
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iosities. At least one cotton mill has 
found that the processing tax on 
cotton exceeds its capitalization. Re- 
marked the president: “That’s a 
major job of financing.” 

And AAA is now running into a 
snag which many have predicted. 
Cotton farmers are asked to réduce 
cotton acreage rather than cotton pro- 
duction; as a-result, AAA’s critics 
assert, cotton farmers are pledging 
reduced acreage, then turning around 
and buying more fertilizer to increase 
their yield per acre. In Alabama, 
January fertilizer sales were five 
times as large as they were in Janu- 
ary last year. From some parts of 
Arkansas and Mississippi come re- 
ports of a twenty per cent. rise in 
fertilizer sales. Georgia reports 
heavier buying than in several sea- 
sons, as do North and South Caro- 
lina, and Baltimore fertilizer plants 
are running the heaviest production 
schedule since the depression clamped 
down on them. 

But the New York Cotton Ex- 
change hits back at AAA’s critics 
with the statement that fertilizer sales 
are heavy, not because of the cotton 
farmer’s desire to evade the spirit of 
AAA, but because he has ready 
money in his jeans for the’ first time 
in recent years. 


Campaigns Strike at 
Advertising Rackets 


OW can business men stamp out 
fake advertising schemes and 
their promoters? 
The Salt Lake Advertising Club of 
Salt Lake .City, Utah, offers one 


answer. When the promoter of a 
phantom directory recently left town 
with $600 in his pockets, members of 
the club discovered that the city was 
acquiring a reputation for being a 
fat market for advertising rackets— 
fake programs and dodgers, never- 
to-be-published directories and week- 
lies, and so on—which were draining 
money from advertisers and legiti- 
mate mediums. The problem was— 
what to do about it? 

The Club decided that advertising 
and a tie-up with the local Business 
Men’s Alliance would do the trick. 
With funds solicited from Salt Lake 
City’s legitimate mediums, it launched 
a series of letters to nearly all local 
advertisers, warning them of the re- 
cent harvests reaped by illegitimate 
advertising schemes, and telling them 
how to protect themselves: (1) By 
insisting that the advertising solicitor 
present a card from the Business 
Men’s Alliance, which was issued 
only after careful investigation; or 
(2) by getting in touch with the Al- 
liance or the Chamber of Commerce 


: 


for information on any new or un- 
known medium. 

Meanwhile, the San Antonio, Texas, 
Vigilance Committee (backed by the 
local Advertising Club and the Retail 
Merchants Association) is carrying 
on another war against advertising 
racketeers: The Committee prose- 
cutes sponsors of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy-sale advertising, and has a 
number of court convictions and re- 
tractions in the newspapers to its 
credit. Last October, it used the radio 
three times a week to tell citizens, 
among other things, about the “bank- 
ruptcy sale” which offered 14 men’s 
suits bought from a bankruptcy court 
and $52,000 in entirely new merchan- 
dise ; about the cheap lubricating oil 
which counterfeited Pennsylvania 
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motor oil ; about the fake solicitations 
carried on by racketeers who come 
from the North to spend the Winter; 
and about patent medicines which 
make outrageous advertising claims, 
A current drive against panhandlers 
and peddlers, in co-operation with the 
police, has practically swept them 
from the streets. Those who are 
physically able get jobs; those who 
are not get direct relief. San Antonio 
citizens are furnished with free 
tickets to give panhandlers, which en- 
title them to food, lodging, and medi- 
cal examination and treatment. 

Comments T. J. Turner, secretary 
of the Vigilance Committee: “We 
feel that we have saved the citizens 
of San Antonio untold thousands of 
dollars.” 


Survey Shows How Farmers Will Spend 
Their Government Cash 


By C. E. ROGERS 


Head of the Department of Industrial Journalism 
Kansas State College 


ITH government money in the 

millions pouring into the pock- 
ets of farmers, the business man’s 
question is: How are they planning to 
spend it? How much of my type of 
merchandise will they buy? 

Kansas wheat farmers will receive 
$24,000,000 in benefits for the 1933- 
34 season ; $14,500,000 has been paid, 
the rest will be paid soon. Conclu- 
sions based on a recent survey of 200 
farmers in ten counties are that the 
average Kansas farmer will spend 
more than half of his new cash for 
taxes, interest and principal pay- 
ments. He has budgeted about a 
fourth for farm and home supplies 
and equipment. Half of what re- 
mains he plans to apply on accounts 
owed to merchants; the other half 
will go into savings, including life 
insurance. The following table shows 
the breakdown: 


Per Cent. 


Purpose Amount of Total 


Interest and principal 
payments 

Taxes 

Farm and home sup- 
plies and equipment 

Payments to mer- 
chants on account.. 

Other purchases .... 

Placed in savings for 
future use 11 


“100 


$6,960,000 29 
5,520,000 23 


4,080,000 17 


2,640,000 11 
2,160,000 9 


Totals 


A glance at the division of the 
Kansas tax dollar shows that the con- 
tribution of the farmer’s allotment 
check devoted to this purpose will 
quickly find its way into consumptive 
channels. All but eight-and-a-half 


per cent. of it goes to the support of 
local government, forty per cent. for 
schools alone. The State government 
gets six cents of the tax dollar, sol- 
dier compensation two-and-a-quarter 
cents. 


Practical considerations outweigh 
all others in the disposition of the 
allotment check after taxes and pay- 
ments on debt; little will be spent on 
luxuries. In Kansas, the farmer will 
put $2,400,000 into capital goods— 
seed, feed, building materials, power 
equipment and machinery, and live- 
stock. For the repair of the automo- 
bile and the tractor he has put down 
$703,200; but for the purchase of 
these machines he plans but $58,039. 

Clothing takes precedence over 
food. The clothing budget is $856,- 
856, divided into women’s clothing, 
$333,882; men’s $303,924; and chil- 
dren’s, $219,050. The food budget 
is $542,948. Only $338,874 is al- 
lowed for house furnishings and fix- 
tures. Here the largest item is laun- 
dry equipment, the second stoves 
and the third kitchen equipment. 

The allotment checks will afford a 
good-sized appropriation for schools 
and colleges—$378,815. Radio and 
radio repairs rate a slightly larger 
split than do newspapers, magazines 
and books, with $88,011 to the form- 
er, $85,344 to the latter. Telephones 
get $53,340. 


Doctors and dentists are to be re 
membered for past services or en- 
gaged for future services, and medi- 
cal supplies are to be purchased, all 
for a total of $576,072. 
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Silk Starts Gunning 
for Lost Markets 


OR ten years, the silk industry 

has stood by and watched rayon 
and cotton eat into its markets with 
co-operative merchandising cam- 
paigns. Now, it has decided to fight 
fire with fire and to come out with 
a co-operative merchandising cam- 
paign of its own. 

The rallying point is the recently- 
organized International, Silk Guild, 
which will have two principal jobs: 
to correct abuses within the industry 
itself, and to broaden the markets for 
silk. Internal abuses come first ; and 
the Guild is now taking its first step 
by setting up ‘standard specifications 
and labels for silk, asking manufac- 
turers to use them, and telling con- 
sumers to look for them. Consum- 
ers, the Guild believes, have been 
driven away from silk in the past 
because they were never sure if they 
were buying the best or the worst. 
But if they look for the Guild tag, 
they can be sure of a standardized 
quality in either clothing or piece 
goods. 

A campaign to “use more silk” will 
be the second step. One phase of 
this will seek to build consumer in- 
sistence on silk crepe and silk satin; 
if consumers ask only for crepe and 
satin, they may get the rayon ver- 
sions, Consumers will be warned to 
insist. on silk clothing, as well; and 
an educational campaign will give 
them reasons for wearing more silk 
dresses, underwear, shirts, neckties 
and hosiery—even silk fabrics for 
men’s warm-weather suits. The Guild 
will see that silk fabrics and clothes 
are presented in up-to-the-minute 
styles. And it plans an aggressive 
hunt for new uses for silk. 

The man who has been chosen to 
lead silk back into the markets it 
has lost to rayon and cotton is one 
who originally helped to drive it out 
—E. L. Starr, who, as managing di- 
rector of the Rayon Institute (now 
dissolved) and the Durene Associa- 
tion of America, played a big part in 
rayon’s rise to acceptance as some- 
thing more than a cheap substitute 
for silk. But the International Silk 
Guild insists that its campaign is not 
aimed at rayon alone. It says that 
rayon should properly compete with 
cotton rather than silk; that it wants 
only to preserve silk’s rightful mar- 
kets; and that the drive should force 
rayon into sharper competition with 
cotton and give the Cotton-Textile 
Institute something to think about. 

One hurdle which the Guild is now 
working on is the silk weaver’s indif- 
ference to rayon’s invasion ; he hasn’t 


felt enthusiastic about backing up a 
co-operative campaign for silk be- 
cause his looms can use rayon equally 
well. The International Silk Guild 
is telling the weaver that rayon may 
prove to be a broken reed as far as 
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he is concerned, for sooner or later 
rayon weaving will move to the 
cheap-labor sections of the South, 
thus leaving North Atlantic States 
silk weavers high and dry—unless 
they cast their lot with silk. 








LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 








NRA to Undergo Self-Examination 


By OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


March promises to be remembered 
as the Month of the Great Appraisal. 
On the first anniversary of the New 
Deal’s inauguration President Roose- 
velt will step before the microphone 
to give the country an authoritative 
accounting of his leadership. It will 
be one of the greatest radio hook-ups 
since the historic bank-holiday broad- 
cast of Sunday, March 12, 1933. The 
theme will be: “Thus far have we 
gone on the path of recovery. The 
immediate next step must be...” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s composite graphs 
of busiriess trends, prepared every 
week by the Central Statistical Board 
but never published, have been point- 
ing with increasing emphasis recently 
to a firm resumption of the long-haul! 
upward push. A carefully prepared 
analysis of the soundly based recov- 
ery factors in the March 1 picture 
will be the central theme of the Pres- 
ident’s address. The larger program 
for reorganization and reform of the 
American economic system probably 
will be restated in the most general 
terms, but only parenthetically. 


Codists to Quiz Selves 


The first great round-table of busi- 
ness executives on the operations of 
the NRA will begin on March 5. All 
Code Authorities have been invited to 
this conference with General John- 
son and his aides. As a preparatory 
step, the Chamber of, Commerce of 
the United States sent to its entire 
membership a tentative agenda of the 
conference. I quote a few of the sig- 
nificant lines from this invitation: 

“Small Concerns—What is their actual 
situation under codes; how are they meet- 
ing increased costs if without correspond- 
ing increased prices?” 

“Are the established regional wage dif- 
ferentials equitable?” 

“How far may working hours be reduced 
further as a means of increasing employ- 
ment ?”. 

“How far, if at all, should price provi- 
sions in existing codes be changed?” 


Consumers Confer Too 


During the week before the code 
authorities assemble, a national con- 
ference of consumer interests will 


- 


have been held under NRA auspices. 
This gathering will afford the first 
reliable nationwide survey of week- 
to-week price movements, wholesale 
and retail, under the codes. Price 
protests from consumers have been 
voluminous since last Fall, but there 
always has been a question whether 
this mail represented scattered exam- 
ples of code abuses, or a somewhat 
general influence of the NRA pro- 
gram to pinch in distribution through 
overly abrupt price markups. The 
consumers’ conference is planned to 
provide a positive answer, as a basis 
for future policy in code administra- 
tion. 


Bonus Boys Build Fires 


The Bonus Restorers are making 
notable headway in the House. They 
lack only a few names on their peti- 
tion to force floor debate on the ques- 
tion of immediate payment of the 
adjustment-service certificate _ bal- 
ances. The veteran organizations are 
building warm fires under each Mem- 
ber of the House. This pressure in 
a campaign year almost always is ir- 
resistible. This year the hardships 
and inequalities of the economy sav- 
ings decreed last March provide 
added leverage for the professional 
veterans. In many districts they are 
openly threatening to enter war- 
veteran candidates against sitting 
members who refuse to petition for 
additional payments, or for imme- 
diate bonus payments. 


A Round for Private Power 


The Census Bureau’s final report 
on the electrical industries for 1932 
presents interesting figures for the 
professorial advocates of “socialized 
utilities.” This report is a routine 
job of the Census Bureau. It is pub- 
lished every five years. 

In 1932 the average gross selling 
price of current from © municipal 
plants was 3.1 cents a kilowatt hour, 
against 2.7 cents by all privately op- 
erated plants. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


If every American were to make 
fair play his objective in ‘his dealings 
with others, most of our problems 
would disappear, many of which have 
arisen because of greed and selfish- 
ness.—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


From the companionship of God 
and from the encouragement of His 
Gospel we on earth should derive a 
meaning in life and delivery from 
fear—Matcotm JAMES MaAcLeop, 
D.D. 


A man owns only what he uses, 
and no more. To him who uses 
wisely and well what has been en- 
trusted to him shall be added other 
talents. The talents not used shall 
be taken away. If you use your 
mind, it expands, and if you do not, 
it goes in the direction of idiocy. If 
you use your riches wisely, you be- 
come richer.—Dr. GEORGE ALEXAN- 
DER. 


To be in the pink of condition 
physically and mentally, and ready 
and willing to do anything that needs 
to be done, is a great substitute for 
genius.—ExCHANGE. 


Self-reliance can turn a salesman 
into a mérchant; a politician into a 
statesman ; an attorney into a jurist; 
an unknown youth into a great leader. 
All are to be to-morrow’s big leaders 
—those who in solitude sit above the 
clang and dust of time, with the 
world’s secret trembling on their lips. 
—HIL Is. 


If you have an itch to get some- 
where, remenrber you'll have to do a 
lot of scratching to get there !—HEr- 
BERT A. SCHOENFELD. 


Inasmuch as most good things are 
produced by labor, it follows that all 
such things ought to belong to those 
whose labor has produced them. But 
it has happened in all ages of> the 
world that some have labored, and 
others, without labor, have enjoyed 
a large proportion of the fruits. This 
is wrong, and should not continue. 
To secure to each laborer the whole 
product of his labor as nearly as pos- 
sible is a worthy object of any good 
government.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


A Text 


But if ye bite and devour one 
another, take heed that ye be 
not consumed one of an- 
other.—Galatians, 5:15. 


Sent in by J. Patterson, Kansas 
City, Mo. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


He is a great man who can turn 
his reverses to account.—N. P. Wi1r- 
LIS. 


Around forty is the time when 
reputation begins to count. Between 
thirty and forty a man builds his 
reputation for integrity, but it is sel- 
dom until he is past forty that he 
begins, so to speak, to cash in on his 
reputation—Aucust HECKSCHER. 


Have patience and the mulberry 
leaf will become satin.—SPANISH 
PROVERB. 


With Whip and Goad 


If you're inclined to shun a Kill, 
Or lack the grit to make a start, 
You can at least hand out good will 
To him who dares a climber’s part. 


If you’re unnumbered with the surft, 
Or timid stand among the strong, 
You can at least a brother lift 
From out the slimy mire of wrong. 


If you're unfit to bear the load, 
The Fates deal out to all mankind, 
You can at least with whip and goad 
Outride the ragged ranks behind. 


If you're disposed to court despair, 
Because some one has been untrue— 
Or falter at the frown of care, 
You can at least for valor sue. 


If you’re afraid of ploddixg toil, 
That iron gives to thew and hand— 
Or him who would ambition foil, 
Yowll never reach the promised 
land. 


With courage face the clam’rous fray, 
Which you and I must do or lose— 
For that’s the grandest, noblest way, 
The highest type of man can choose! 
—LiLsurN Harwoop TownseEnp. 


We are not to judge thrift solely 
by the test of saving or spending. 
If one spends what he should pru- 
dently save, that certainly is to be 
deplored. But if one saves what 


he should prudently spend, that is 
not necessarily to be commended. A 
wise balance between the two... is 
the desired end —Owen D. Younc. 


Troubles are like babies—they only 
grow by nursing—Dovucias Jer- 
ROLD. 


All our institutions rest upon busi- 
ness. Without it we should not have 
schools, colleges, churches, parks, 
playgrounds, pavements, books, li- 
braries, art, music, or anything else 
that we value—Cassrus E. Gates. 


_ The man of regular life and ra- 
tional mind never despairs.——Cuar- 
LOTTE BRONTE. 


We'll come back a little closer to 
the Golden Rule. That would be the 
best impetus in starting things. In 
fact, all these things we have been 
talking about, higher wages, better 
materials, improved products at low 
prices, are all a part of this Golden 
Rule matter. That takes the whole 
thing in—Henry Forp. 


We cannot do everything at once 
but we can do something at once.— 
A. C. Cooimnce. 


To make others think as you want 
them to think, you must think as they 
think. All the world is a store, 
and all the people in it are sales- 
people. That is to say, every one 
of us human beings is trying to trans- 
fer an idea from his own head into 
some other brain. And that is the 
essence of salesmanship—ARTHUR 
BRISBANE. 


No wiseacre in Washington knows 
how to make a law that will counter- 
act the stupidity of those who will not 
spend when the spending is most 
economically right—GLenNn Buck. 


And here you have a story of 
success, and it starts and ends with 
—Courtesy—THE SILENT PARTNER. 
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li ERE’S a new idea in store ar- 
rangement that promises to cut 
in half the time needed for waiting 
on a customer. Instead of trotting 
back and forth along 40 to 70 feet 
of shelving (200 feet or more of 
“shoe leather” per customer), this 
clerk stands still, and the groceries 

do the traveling. 
= = =e » 2 c —- . What you see in front of the 
—————— o . me. clerk is not mere shelves but a fer- 
riss-wheel parking machine, ex- 
actly the same in principle as. the 
one which stores automobiles in 

Chicago’s loop. 

At the clerk’s feet are two but- 
tons. If he presses one, the shelves 
in sight start rising, one foot per 
second. If he presses the other 
they sink. He can remove a can of 
this and a carton of that as they 
pass—or halt the machine by mere- 
ly raising his foot. 








in Merchandising 


Westinghouse E. & M. 


HE moving shelves are re- 

stocked in the basement. Clean- 
liness is one gain; nothing has to 
be unpacked on the customer’s 
floor. Confusion is avoided too; 
clerks and stock boys aren’t step- 
ping on each other’s feet in rush 
hours. 

One of the largest chain stores 
has been testing the new “mechan- 
ical store.” Big-city liquor stores 
are also interested. Drug stores, 
department stores and others hand- 
ling packaged goods will come later. 

Saving of rent is one of the ad- 
vantages looked for. Stores can 
be smaller for the same capacity, 
or busy stores can increase their 
capacity. 

There is also a gain in display 
value, for the shelves parallel with 
the counter are for display only, 
holding only clean, unhandled, mer- 
chandise arranged for appearance 
rather than convenience. 
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... B.C. Forbes Says... 















































upward. 

If Washington co-operates rea- 
sonably, improvement should make 
further progress. 

Gold, excess banking reserves, idle 
money are so accumulating that in- 
creased lending can be confidently ex- 
pected. 


Bankers feel distinctly better since 
the dollar was re-anchored to gold. 
Our stock of the yellow metal prom- 
ises to expand $350,000,000 to $400,- 
000,000, or even more. Approximate- 
ly a billion surplus reserve is being 
carried by banks. Now that the out- 
look is regarded more hopeful, the 
likelihood is that some of this un- 
productive money will be put to use. 


Devaluation of the dollar has ex- 
ercised no instantaneous drastic ef- 
fect upon prices. But it will be nor- 
mal for the general price level to 
creep upwards. 

Securities prices have lately estab- 
lished new peaks since the terrific 
panic-and-post-panic downswing. 


r NHE trend continues forward, 


AJOR farm crop values have 

increased anywhere from 50 per 
cent. to more than 100 per cent. from 
bottom. 


Many raw materials have also en- 
joyed a generous rebound. In various 
industries expansion has been not- 
able. Steel output is four times as 
heavy as it was at the bottom of its 
depression. Leading motor manu- 
facturers are employing twice as 
many men and paying twice as much 
in wages as they did when appre- 
hension gripped the nation. Railway 
traffic is running 13 per cent. ahead 
of a year ago. Electric power con- 
sumption tells a similar tale. So do 
bank clearings. Construction, thanks 
to expanding public.expenditures, is 
becoming a more _ helpful: factor. 
Many agricultural communities have 


‘ 
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Understanding 
Between Washington 
and Employers Will 
S. Ahead 


Send U. 


had their purchasing power tremend- 
ously increased through various 
phases of President Roosevelt’s re- 
covery program. 


HE nation’s weekly pay en- 
velope has been materially fat- 
tened. Stockholders are receiving 
more liberal dividend checks. Bond 
values have greatly improved; ditto 
stocks, thus enhancing gratifyingly 
the market value of the holdings of 
many millions of investors. 
Retail trade is exhibiting pro- 
nounced vigor. 
All this has contributed to brighten 


, sentiment. 


Restoration of confidence in Amer- 
ica and in American securities has 
been spectacularly demonstrated by 
the inrush of investment funds 
from other countries. Not only have 
wealthy Americans brought back 
funds sent abroad when the future of 
our currency was beclouded, but both 
individual and institutional foreign 
investors have been buying extensive- 
ly in this country during recent 
weeks. My prediction is that, if we 
avoid running overfar towards dicta- 
tion, American securities will con- 
tinue to attract foreign investment 
funds. 

The biggest job confronting Amer- 
ica is to provide jobs. 

Bureaucrats cannot do this. 
industry and business can. 

Therefore, it is essential that every- 
body in Washington should leave 
nothing undone to encourage employ- 
ers to provide more employment. 

The criticism aroused by the arbi- 
trary throwing idle of air mail pilots 
may prove salutary. This step, or 
mis-step, has had such consequences 
that the effect at Washington may be 
to discourage any further ill-con- 
sidered exhibitions of autocracy. 

Since Washington has issued per- 
emptory orders to lay off hundreds 


Only 


of thousands of CWA workers, it is 
doubly important that private enter- 
prise should be encouraged to exer- 
cise initiative and aggressiveness. Ob- 
viously, should employers feel dis- 
couraged, should they feel impelled 
to pull in their horns, the workers 
separated from public payrolls can- 
not possibly hope to find private em- 
ployment. 

Happily, there have not been want- 
ing indications that the Administra- 
tion is coming to realize the advis- 
ability of refraining from waging un- 
settling activities. The financial world, 
in particular, feels encouraged by the 
postponement of the unlimited guar- 
antee of bank deposits and by in- 
timations that the more disturbing 
provisions of the Fletcher-Rayburn 
bill will be dropped or modified. 


FTER all, this nation possesses 
every requisite for the rebirth of 
prosperity. We have the money, we 
have the natural resources, we have 
the productive facilities, we have the 
managerial skill, we have the capital, 
we have the inventive genius, we have 
the will—we have, in short, every- 
thing needful to provide a living for 
all, everything needful to prosperous 
business and industry, everything 
needful to increase our wealth. 

But until and unless mutual under- 
standing, mutual confidence can be 
firmly established between the pow- 
ers-that-be at Washington and the 
fillers of pay envelopes, nothing ap- 
proaching ideal conditions can pos- 
sibly be established. 

Without faith, failure—not suc- 
cess—is foreordained. 

Let Washington on the one hand, 
and men of affairs on the other hand, 
get together, arrive at a workable un- 
derstanding and then co-operate loy- 
ally to bring about that measure of 
prosperity which a kindly Providence 
has made possible. 
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Financial Independence 
through Life Insurance 











*cerneminaroeeenu #rm aeas 


* —provide group protection for em- 
7 ployees covering accident, sickness, 
d old age and death 
rs —provide income on account of dis- 
n- ability resulting from personal ac- 
.- cident or sickness. 
Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
t- in various departments, range from 
1- é ; $1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
;- Ce of the greatest satisfac- at 60 or 65? Must he sacrifice from $1000 down to $100 or less— 
4 tions in life is to know that his plan for independence if an premiums payable at convenient periods. 
‘ you can pay every dollar you accident forces him to give up The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
" tod d that in the work temporarily? Then the bi tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
4 ows Tese7 an . ~ : : P Y 'g of its policyholders, and any divisible 
r future, when you will want lei- question: Can he make certain surplus is returned to its policyholders 
: sure, you and your wife will that his wife will never be left in the form of dividends. 
have a fixed income sufficient penniless? — 
25 for your needs. A Program of Life Insurance 
yf People with such afixed income will take care of each one of ones Life 
e ° ° nsurance Company, 
. are better able to enjoy their these problems. Talk to a \dladienitamaen, © (0 
e lives than those who have no Metropolitan Field-Man. Tell New York, N. Y. 
. such assurance. They have less him how big or how small a | am interested in learn- 
1 worry, more peace of mind. fixed income would bring ing how | may obtain 
ae financial independence 
4 A Program of Life Insurance, financial independence to you through Life Insurance. 
g carefully planned and carried When you retire. And oe ” ienph ti 7 i 
out, is a sure means to achieve the least that you would want formation as to how | may 
‘ present and future financial Y°U' wife to have each week, — be ap ana 
‘ i : i insurance fo self. 
- independence. There are cer- ‘f you couldn't hand it to her 
. tain questions which are bound Yourself? at 
. to enter the mind of the man Do you want to have the in- nae 
who is planning such a Pro- dependence which only money ADDAESE 
gram. Can he be sure that his can provide? Send for the 
children will be properly edu- Metropolitan Field-Man or mail aad 
; cated? Will he be abletoretire the coupon. State 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 




















Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 
—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages ‘ 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 
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Gains Have Sound Base, 


Pictograph Shows 


who has a file of the magazine 

for the past year would carefully 
compare the present Pictograph with 
each one of the past twenty-four Pic- 
tographs, beginning exactly a year 
ago. If he did so, he would make 
many interesting discoveries and in- 
crease his understanding of what has 
happened to business since March Ist, 
1933. 

To begin with he would notice that 
a year ago, as now, a large part of 
the map (including some of the most 
important areas) was marked with 
upward pointing arrows. In this re- 
spect, the chief difference between 
the map of March Ist, 1933, and that 
of March Ist, 1934, is that there are 
substantially more arrows now than 
a year ago. 

In the issues from March 15th on, 
he would see how, after the interrup- 
tion caused by the bank holidays, 
there was rapid improvement until, on 
April 15th and May Ist, almost the 
entire map was in the A classifica- 
tion. On May 15th and June Ist, 
improvement was “more widespread 
that at any previous time.” 

But on June 15th and July lst the 
Pictograph reported “Once more 
prosperity is picking and choosing” 
and on August Ist, that “Business is 
now entering upon a new phase is 
clearly shown by this issue of the 
Pictograph.” 

Constant users of the Pictograph 
thus had ample notice both of the 
coming of the now well known im- 
provement of last Spring and of the 
recession which began in mid- 
Summer. 

On October Ist the Pictograph 
again signalled the beginning of an 
upward trend; and on October 15th 
it reported “Once more business is 
resuming its upward trend over a 
wide front.” This notice to readers 
of the coming of better times anti- 
cipated traditional indices by at least 
a month, and general business senti- 
ment by two to three months. (If 
you doubt this, check back through 
your newspaper headlines for - the 
same period.) Issue by issue since 
that time, the picture of business im- 
provement which the Pictograph 
gives has been gradually solidifying, 
with only a slight halt in December 
and January, and no real setback. 

As we go to press in late February, 
the improvement is again momentar- 
ily halted in many parts of the coun- 


[Rey every reader of Fores 


try. But readers may take the indi- 
cations of unusual business strength 
in the present map as a safe guide in 
planning their sales campaigns for 
the next several months.—C. H. 


The List of “Best” Cities 


MONG cities in which business has in 

the past few weeks compared more fa- 
vorably with the same period a year earlier 
than at. any time since the first publication 
of the Pictograph are the following. These 
fifteen cities are listed in the order of their 
population. 


1. Detroit, Mich.: In spite of a slight 
slackening in motor production during 
February, Detroit has now jumped into 
the A class. Recent employment has 
been reported better than in four years, 
whereas a year ago the city was crippled 
by the Michigan bank holiday. 


2. Baltimore, Md.: Passed last year’s 
levels in the first part of February by 
conservative but steady gains through- 
out the Winter. 

3. Newark, N. J.: New York’s big 
neighbor has not yet shown that it can 
stay ahead of the levels of last year, but 
its Winter slump has been much less 
severe than that of a year ago. 

4. Louisville, Ky.: Still forging far- 
ther ahead of last year’s levels. 

5. Columbus, Ohio: Now substantially 
ahead of last year. 

6. Denver, Colo.: Has been continu- 
ously ahead of the previous year since 
early July. 

7. Atlanta, Ga.: Also well ahead of 
last ‘year. The January-February drop 
was only about half as great as a year 
ago. 

8 Birmingham, Ala.: Farther ahead 
of last year than any other city in this 
list. 

9. Akron, Ohio: General business here 
is now almost at the levels of a year 
ago. 

10. San Antonio, Tex.: After mid- 
January, business last year fell off 
rapidly. This year it has gained slightly. 

11. Omaha, Neb.: In mid-February, 
business was holding to the levels of 
three months earlier. Last year the drop 
during the same period was almost 15 
per cent. 

12. New Haven, Conn.: Another city 
in which improvement has replaced 
seasonal decline during January and 
February. 

13. Flint, Mich.: Like Detroit, this 
motor city shows up well both because 
of recent activity and in contrast with 
last year’s bank troubles. 

14. Salt Lake City, Utah: This year’s 
seasonal decline in January and Febru- 
ary less severe than last. 

15. Norfolk, Va.: January and Febru- 
ary decline less than half that of a year 
ago. 













GROUP 
INSURANCE 


draws management and em- 


ployees together because it 
helps both. 


This is true in the largest 
as well as the smallest estab- 
lishments. 


EMPLOYERS ARE INVITED 
TO REQUEST DETAILS 
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EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 














One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most important year in 

your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 

nd on how you take advantage of present 
usiness changes. 

The “New Deal’ is opening up new jobs, 
creating unusual opportunities, bringing back 
prosperity. But that does not insure prosperity 
for you. Only you can insure that. 

For months—maybe years—employers will be 
able to pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability. 

Youshould—you must—make yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting your share of the promotions and 
pay raises. It is being done by OTHERS—it can 
be done by YOU! 

Ask us to send you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to meet today’s demands and oppor- 
tunities, also about our salary-increasing plan. 
If you really are in earnest, you should investi- 
gate at once. Check your field below, write 
your name and address, and mail, 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 3364-R Chicago 
Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 


opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—and about your training for that field. 


O Industrial Management 
O Modern F. i 
O Business 


C. P. A. Coaching oc 
O Grocery Store O Stenotypy 
DC Modern Salesmanship Effective Speaking 
Name 





Present Position 








Address 








WHEN YOUR ENERGY COMES TO A HALT, 


Shoreward 
March! 


A LITTLE sand and sea, plus 
some of that Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall pampering, will 
soon restore the old spurt. 

We specialize in providing 
amusement or repose. Our 
squash courts, game rooms 
and varied entertainment 
will keep you on your toes. 
The Sun Decks, health 
baths, and cheerful, quiet 
lounges are perfect for rest- 


curists. 
yf = 
’ 
aA 


So call a halt and enjoy a 
holiday. At Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall you can do it very 
reasonably right now. 


MODERATE DAILY RATES 
NOW IN EFFECT 
Per person (2 in a room, with bath) 
In CHALFONTE ...... $6 to $9 
In HADDON HALL ... . $7 to $11 
Meals included. Also European Plan 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Lneds and Lippincott Company 





EARN 


there ACCOUNTING 


—at a fraction of the usual cost 


NEW developments in business are creat- 
ing many new fields and tremendously 
broadened opportunities for men who 
accoun Train yourself now in spare 
time for these attractive new openings. 


Learn with lecture notes, practice sets, problems, 
solutions developed by Northwestern University and 
used in 100 colleges. Graded lessons for home 
study; elementary to advanced accounting, including 
costs, audits. Thousands have learned _ duaaantl 
cal, low cost way; splendid C.P.A. 

preparation. » 


Send for this FREE BOOKLET 


Mail coupon below for free booklet, 
**How to Train for New Opportuni- 
ties in Accounting,’’ with full de- 
tails of this great course and easy 
payments. No salesmen will call. 


om om ame Vail This Form = _ a 


The Ronald Press Company 

| Dept. M 775, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. if 
Send me free booklet giving full information about I 

I use for Home Study of the Complete Accounting 

Course developed at Northwestern University. 
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The $s in Inventions 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Cast What? The president of Craw- 
ford’s Auto Shop in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and the automotive editor of 
Forses have been engaging in a little 
argument. 

In our issue of January 15th, editor 
Shidle referred to “the much talked of 
cast iron crankshaft” of the new Ford. 

Mr. Maring maintains that “cast iron” 
is not the right name. 

“More than once in the last six months 
I have listened to technicians debate 
whether a material should be called iron 
or steel,” Mr. Shidle says. “The Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association now has 
a committee working on a nomenclature 
for these materials, I understand.” Mean- 
while, he admits, Mr. Maring is right if 
the distinction followed by the U. S. 
Patent Office is accepted. According to 
this, a carbon content above 1.70 per 
cent. distinguishes cast iron; if the car- 
bon content is lower, the material is cast 
steel. Percentage of carbon in the Ford 
crankshaft: 1.25 to 1.40. 

But as a matter of general usage, our 
it is how the material 
is made, rather than the carbon content, 
which distinguishes iron from steel. And 
on this basis he sticks by his guns in 
calling the new crankshaft “cast iron.” 

In any case, the new cast crankshaft is 
a technical achievement. 


Sodium for Quality. It appears that 
alert manufacturers ought to be casting 
as keen an eye toward the new sodium 
vapor lamp as are City Fathers. So far, 
most of the publicity regarding this lamp 
has deali with street lighting. But in 
sc circumstances it has particular ad- 
in factory lighting. 

S x is, of course, a much more com- 

it recess than most of us realize. 

the human eye cannot pos- 
v is to focus sharply on several 
diferent colors at the same time. Yet 


' what we think of as white light is actu- 


ally a number of different colors reach- 
ing our eye at the same time. For this 
reason, white light or any other blended 
light brings fatigue more quickly than 
a one-color, or monochromatic light. 

Sodium vapor lamps give 95 per cent. 
yellow light. Seen by it, reports say, 
“the printed page becomes so clear cut 
and sharp that one obtains the impres- 
sion that the letters sparkle.” 

So here is the tip to alert manufac- 
turers: in those industries where color 
is of small importance but where sur- 
faces and small details must be closely 
inspected, sodium light may increase 
quality and output. 


Exposure Meter. Some issues ago, 
we mentioned here a handy new instru- 
ment for telling at a glance whether 
illumination is adequate for the task in 
hand. 

Now word comes to us of a similar 
handy meter for ultra violet light. One 


suggested use is for rival winter resorts 
of California and Florida to measure— 
and then advertise—the amount of ultra 
violet sunlight radiation which reaches 
them during any given period. 


Nails for Concrete. One reader has 
been singing to us the merits of a nail 
that is really a screw (or a screw that 
is really a nail, according to the way you 
look at it). 


Nails of this type have been used in 
automobile, refrigerator, and other man- 
ufacture, but a recent development used 
first in the not yet completed Cleveland 
postoffice, is a screw-nail that you can 
use for attaching wood or steel to con- 
crete. 


Each nail is made from square drawn 
wire, uniformly twisted, and of a grade 
of steel which, it is said, would wreck 
the dies of a screw manufacturer. 


To fasten a wood sleeper to concrete, 
you simply drive one of the screw-nails 
with an ordinary hammer until it has 
pierced the wood and penetrated from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch or 
more into the concrete. No drilling or 
blocking is necessary. 


No Air Mail Exposure. Here is an- 
other item for which we are indebted 
to a reader. 


Before me lie an air mail envelope 
and some full sized letter heads so thin 
that twelve sheets dnd the envelope can 
be sent by domestic air mail at minimum 
rates. Or six sheets to foreign coun- 
tries. 


But neither letter head nor envelope 
is, as you might expect, transparent. It 
is at least as hard to see through as the 
average twenty-pound bond. 


Telegraphics. A process for rapid 
aging of whiskey developed in Chicago, 
claims to get better results in twenty-one 
days than Nature can in eight years. 
The only real difference between the 
twenty-one-day whiskey and the eight- 
year whiskey discovered by chemical 
analysis is that the infant prodigy con- 
tains less fusel oil and tannin. 


Air-cooled sewing machine needles, in 
which the needle bar of the machine 
itself serves as a compressor piston forc- 
ing cool air to points most subject to 
overheating, have been coming into use 
in the past eight months. This devel- 
opment, it is said, practically removes 
the speed limit for seaming on heavy, 
tough fabrics. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


89T* ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 


1933 





To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


The service of a life insurance company is measured, 
largely, by its returns to policy-holders and beneficiaries. 
By this standard the New York Life accomplished more in 
1933 than in any other year since it began business in 1845. 


In this year of stress, in addition to making many 
policy loans, the Company paid the enormous sum of 
$255,977,483 to policy-holders, beneficiaries, and annui- 
tants. 


It closed the year with Assets amounting to 
$2,010,943,112, the largest in its history, valued as pre- 
scribed by the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The Company’s total Liabilities were 
$1,896,651,321. 


Its surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 
amounted to $114,291,791. 


In the interest of conservatism, the Company volun- 
tarily set up in its liabilities two special contingency re- 
serves as follows: $21,014,507, which is the difference 
between December 31, 1933 market quotations and the 
values carried in Assets of stocks, and of bonds in default, 
bonds of companies in receivership, and bonds which for 
any reason are not carried in Assets at amortized value; 
and $7,500,000 for deferred mortgage interest collections, 
which are larger than normal due to the general economic 
situation. 

The Company also set aside a reserve of $48,038,244 
for apportionment of dividends during 1934, a sum suf- 
ficient to provide the same regular annual dividend on each 
individual policy as was paid in 1933, except on term 
insurance policies. 


Of special interest was the increased demand for annui- 
ties. Many men and women, desiring to secure a fixed 


income for life and relief from investment worries, placed 
their capital in annuities providing a guaranteed life in- 
come. The total so invested was $20,662,386, a larger 
amount than in any other single year. 


The total insurance in force represented by 2,672,876 
policies was $6,869,268,269. The total new paid for in- 
surance was $378,669,800. 


The following table shows the diversification of the Com- 
pany’s Assets as reported to the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York and valued as stated above: 








Per Cent 

Cash on Hand or in Bank . . $30,943,412.43 | 1.54 
United States Gov’t. Bonds 98,164,386.21 | 4.88 
State, County, Municipal Bonds . 154,913,244.26 | 7.70 
Public Utility Bonds ..... . 154,483,453.00 | 7.68 
Industrial and Other Bonds . . . 18,598,126.14 .93 
Railroad Bonds . . 360,293,658.42 | 17.92 
Canadian Bonds ........ 39,957,188.69 | 1.99 
Foreign. Bonds 2,064,448 .32 -10 
Preferred and Rienenanent Stocks 67,923,705.64 | 3.38 
Real Estate (Including Home Office) 72,477 ,359.29 | 3.60 
First Mortgages, City Properties . 495,297,998.40 | 24.63 
First Mortgages, Farms . 17,353,431.95 -86 
Policy Loans Ne Sere ee 413,873,648.41 | 20.58 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued . 41,269,429.08 | 2.05 
Cee Bete. Sk oes Sn Se 43,329,621.78 | 2.16 
TOTAL ASSETS $2,010,943,112.02 | 100% 


Further information about the Company will be fur- 
nished upon request to its Home Office at 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York, or to any of its Branch Offices through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


DRomar On Hirani 


President 
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Odd Lots 


Trading in Odd Lots of 
Listed Securities offers di- 
versification and safety to 
both the large and small 
investor. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting booklet which ex- 
plains the many advantages 
offered by odd lot trading 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Copy furnished on request. 
Ask for F. 614 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


39 Broadway 
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WILL STOCKS CRASH 


TO LOW LEVELS SOON? 


Every investor now wonders if he should hold his stocks 

for higher prices, or get out now in anticipation of a 
sharp drop to substantially lower levels. 
Admittedly this is an important question. To know the 
correct answer is to possess information worth thousands 
of doliars. Many investment counsellors and so-called 
experts do not commit themselves on this question 
because they do not know the answer. They hem and 
hedge-—tell you to hold for the “long pull.” That 
kind of advice does not satisfy intelligent men and 
women. 

Simply send us ‘your name and address and we will 
give you our answer to this question in a straightforward 
manner. We may be wrong this time, but our advice 
has been surprisingly accurate during the past year. 
At least, it costs nothing to obtain copies of our current 
Stock Market Pulletins. 
tion. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 516, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


There is no charge—no obliga- 

















MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a distri- 
bution of fifty cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s 2,540,000 shares of capital stock without 
nominal or par value, payable on March 15, 
1934 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 1, 1934. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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Some Further Intermediate Recession Suggested 


But Major Trend Still Appears Upward 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


OR the past few issues we have held 

to a generally bullish opinion on the 

longer-term outlook for the general 
market but have suggested prospects for 
some intermediate reaction. Such a reac- 
tion was under way as we wrote our last 
article. We then stated that we should 
anticipate a bottom for that recession at 
around 92 on the Times average of fifty 
issues, as charted above, and similar small 
reaction bases on the other accredited aver- 
ages, to be followed by recovery to around 
the preceding highs and then by renewal 
of further intermediate recession. 

As a matter of fact, this forecast worked 
out more speedily than we had expected, 
but it has also worked out fairly accurately. 
The Times average was stopped at 913% 
several days after our article was written, 
recovered to within a point of the previous 
high of February 5th, and has again tended 
to back away since then. 


HIS latest sagging is a very minor 

tendency, in effect for only the past 
few days, and certainly far from serious as 
these lines are written, with the averages 
still situated well above the February 10th 
low and just about midway between that 
support level and the February Sth resis- 
tance level. 

It is only logical to anticipate that which- 
ever of these two cardinal points is broken 
first will give a good suggestion for fur- 
ther movement in the same direction. We 
feel inclined, however, to take a slightly 
more definite view of the situation than this 
simple one. 

In the first place, we still adhere to the 
view, stated last issue, that the first phase 
of the advance, following the break-away 
of January 15th, is over with. Since we 
are still bullish on the longer-term trend 
of the market, we must note that a new 
phase of major advance might get under 


way at any time, but personally the writer 
would prefer to see some further irregular- 
ity and perhaps further sagging to precede 
such resumption of the upward trend. 


(5 OING back to our previous article, 
therefore, we repeat our feeling that 
the recent rapid recovery to near the Feb- 
ruary 5th highs does not guarantee imme- 
diate continuation into new high ground, 
but might easily give way to a slow and 
quiet sinking, back toward the lows of Feb- 
ruary 10th, and even a few points under 
those levels. 

Let it still be understood that the above 
paragraphs are for the possible benefit of 
the short-swing speculative trader and do 
not apply to the long-swing operator. 
Such a sagging as we have suggested is by 
no means certain and even if it comes it 
should not be serious. If it held within 
the bounds anticipated above, it would not 
seriously disturb our favorable attitude to- 
ward the general market for the longer 
swing. 


O*summarize, then, we are still gen- 

erally bullish for the next couple of 
months, but should not be surprised to see 
some slow sagging in the meantime. On 
such a basis we think the trader would be 
justified in accepting partial profits but 
only to a moderate extent and for early re- 
purchase on intermediate declines. 

Meanwhile, however, we make no official 

change in our advice on the speculative 
campaign which was inaugurated around 
the lows of October 21st last year. Twen- 
ty-five per cent.of this campaign has been 
stopped out but the rest should be held. 
The long-swing investor should also con- 
tinue the major portion of his portfolio 
holdings, accumulated on our previous 
advice. 


NOON, FEBRUARY 2ist, 1934. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Daring 
to talk 
about rates 





, Fouxs 
who want to stay at Chicago's 
Drake Hotel ought to be told 
they can afford it 

The rates are no higher — in 
fact, they are actually lower than 
for comparable accommodations 
elsewhere. 

Rooms at The Drake begin at 
$3.50 — parlor suites at $10.00. 
Imagine that! 


Drake 


CHICAGO 








The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
ebruary 16, 1934 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (14%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable April 1, 1934 to stockholders of 
record March 15, 1934. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer 








Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 18 on Preference Stock 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
March 1, 1934, has been declared on the 
$3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Cc ration, payable March 1, 1934, to 
holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on February 20, 1934. 
Watter A. PETERSON, Treasurer. 


February 8, 1934. 














E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del., February 19, 1934. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of 0.50 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 ~ value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable March 15, 1934, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on February 28, 1934; 
also dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstand- 
ing debenture stock of this Company, payable 
on April 25, 1934, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on April 10, 1934. 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 
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The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 














Stocks That Smart 
Money Is Buying 


UROPE Noted for Its “Smart 
Money.” Whether European 
money is actually “smart” or just 
lucky needs no current discussion, for 
luck and analytical ability are often con- 
fused in ‘stock market parlance. It 
might easily be evidenced, also, that the 
ebb and flow of foreign capital, when 
stirred by great tidal considerations, is 
so huge and powerful in itself, that 
it tends to bring about the anticipated 
movement by its very weight. 
Certainly the volume withdrawal of 
foreign money from American security 
markets, hastened by the famous Hatry 
failure in England, had much to do with 
starting the panic of 1929. It is rare 
justice, therefore, that during the past 
couple of months this same type of “smart 
money” from foreign shores seems to 
have been finding its way back into our 
domestic markets once more, contribut- 
ing this time to constructive strength. 


HE return flow of foreign money is 

probably being hastened by Ameri- 
can business improvement, by anticipa- 
tion of later inflation effects, by war 
clouds in the rest of the world and by 
the stabilization gesture in our own 
currency, as forecast in this section at 
the beginning of the year. 

To this movement of foreign funds 
from huge investment trusts, private 
corporations, estates and individuals, is 
also being added the repatriation of 
American money. 


HERE is it Going? While not all 

of such returning capital goes di- 
rectly into securities, a good portion of 
it does, first finding its way logically 
into the bond market, and then seeping 
down into common stocks. 

Naturally, it is impossible to trace di- 
rectly the channels of such investment, 
but below is offered a logical list of the 
stocks which seem to be benefiting es- 
pecially from the recent influx. 


Air Reduction Int. Harvester 

‘ Allied Chemical Int. Nickel 
American Can Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Amer. Locomotive Mont. Ward 
Amer. Tel & Tel. N. Y. Central 
Anaconda Pullman 
Atchison Radio 

Bethlehem Steel Sears Roebuck 
Case South. Pacific 
Ches. & Ohio Stand. Oil N. J 
Chrysler Union Pacific 
Du Pont U. S. Steel 

Gen. Electric Westinghouse Elec. 
Gen. Motors Woolworth 


Such stocks are not only well known 
abroad but they represent large, reputa- 
ble corporations which would logically 
be picked by foreign capital as a con- 
servative but profitable medium for 
speculation. On such logical grounds 
they should continue to benefit from 
further influx of “smart money.” 


HE Bond Market has attested to 
the reasonableness of theories out- 
lined in the preceding paragraphs, for 
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“When to Sell 


47 

—and Why’ 
—may soon become a more 
serious problem than the 


simple question of “What 
to buy?” 


More serious because it has to do with the 
vital question of conserving capital and 
profits — guarding against serious loss, 
while retaining reasonable additional profit 
possibilities. This takes skill. A temporary 
profit may be made by anyone—a student 
or a gambler. But making and retaining 
profits over the years requires knowledge 
and constant vigilance. 


Cause of Losses 


Such knowledge enables one to substitute 
dynamic and truly conservative methods 
for the complacent, incompetent tactics 
which have been the chief cause of most 
people’s losses—the difference between re- 
trogression and progression, losses and 
profits. 


And foremost among the fallacies that 
have caused losses is the feverish search 
for some one stock which is supposed to 
have greater possibilities than all other 
stocks—for which it is claimed that all you 
have to do is buy it and forget it. 


A Better Way 


Wetsel Service has successfully given in- 
vestors advantages they have needed from 
the time of the “break” of October, 1929, 
through the long bear market and reaching 
into the profit-making swings of 1932, of 
1933 and the present movement. No claim 
has ever been made of special inside knowl- 
edge which would indicate vast superiority 
of one stock over another—for the simple 
reason that we feel quite confident that no 
one possesses such information. 


However, our clients can rest assured they 
will be placed in GOOD, SOUND securi- 
ties, listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and will receive the benefit of 
authoritative technical market knowledge— 
will be advised WHEN to buy and SELL 
—in a manner that gives them the advan- 
tage of the great profit-making principle— 
the law of turnover. 


Send for Free Booklet 


How safety and appreciation are combined as a 
result ot the Wetsel philosophy of investing is 
explained in an interesting 5,436 word pomuphiet 
This discussion, “How to Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its Growth,” has changed many 
a person’s ideas regarding investing from hap- 
hazard bag-of-chance en to clear, rational 
understanding of the so-called “mysteries” of 
market action. 


Send for it by filling in the coupon below. 
No obligation. 
gPENy 
STN. 
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A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your analytical book- 


let, ‘‘How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth—Through Trading.’ 
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find so if came to pass— 





In the first issue of FORBES, published on September 15, 1917, B. C. Forbes 
wrote: 


“Forbes Magazine is so profoundly convinced that the relations between employees 
and employers are to become the most vital of all after-the-war evolutionary develop- 
ments that it purposes to do everything within its power to bring about that mutual 
goodwill upon which alone we can hope for an amicable, satisfactory adjustment. 

“This subject of treating workers as human beings, as fellow-citizens, as co-equals 
is destined to come up in a larger, more forcible way than ever before.” 


Today, the whole trend of the Roosevelt administration is a fulfillment of 
that prophecy—the whole new economic structure is being built on the founda- 
tion of the recognition of the worker as a human being whose reward for his 
toil is happiness and security. 


Were we immodest, we could cite instance after instance of an almost un- 
canny ability to forecast. 


In 1928 FORBES warned its readers that this Prosperity must come to an 
early end. 


Prosperity did not return as early as predicted. But in 1938 we made eight 
accurate predictions of changes in business. 


And, again through 1934, we shall try to be well ahead in anticipating the 
ebbs and tides of business. 


FORBES is not always right—because it is human. But its average is a cause 
of justifiable pride, well recognized by many thousands of substantial readers. 


(—W 120 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


B. C. FORBES, Editor 
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it has enjoyed one of the fastest and 
most spectacular advances seen in many 
months. Though the return of capital 
from abroad may account largely for 
this rapid upward trend, the writer 
claims a fair share of the credit for his 
friend, technical analysis. The advance 
was definitely forecast by market move- 
ments themselves, entirely apart from 
the rapidity of the rise on foreign buy- 
ing. And, incidentally, it was forecast 
in this section over four months ago. 


HE forecasting record of our Point- 
ers section, as a matter of fact, takes 
considerable glory in this direction. 

In the March 15th issue of last year we 
recommended buying on a technical bot- 
tom pattern then forming at around 74 
on the Dow-Jones bond average. This 
average proceeded to advance to 88, 
where we again suggested taking profits 
for a reaction, in the August Ist issue. 

In the October 15th issue, with the 
average back down around 82, we recom- 
mended re-purchase on the basis of new 


- technical strength which began to ap- 


pear at that time. The bond market has 
been boiling upward in recent weeks 
and the same Dow-Jones average is 
now currently in new high ground since 
1931, at around 93. 


UTURE Forecast. Pride comes be- 

fore a fall quite commonly in security 
market forecasting, but the latter is our 
continued duty, and we are therefore 
willing to hazard new recommendations 
for the future. We think the greater 
portion of this advance is now over in 
the bond market and that the rise 
should taper off into irregularity at a 
level somewhere around 96 on the Dow- 
Jones index. This does not mean that 
we have turned bearish on bonds, how- 
ever, for we anticipate merely a check 
at such levels rather than any drastic 
reaction. 


ij ARD-Winter Beneficiaries. There 

has been sufficient boasting for one 
issue in preceding paragraphs, but it is 
still timely, nevertheless, to. refer again 
to our paragraph on a probable “Hard 
Winter” in the January 15th issue, giv- 
ing a list of stocks which might benefit 
through cold and stormy weather. 
Though robins may be chirping merrily 


when these lines reach readers (and we 


hope they are) the profits accruing to 
cold-weather stocks from recent frigid 
spells may not have been adequately 
discounted. 


We did not mention the coal stocks, 
for instance, in the preceding article on 
this general group, yet their profits 
should continue to reflect high volume 
of Winter sales. Included in the coal 
issues are Burns Bros., Island Creek, 
Lehigh Valley Coal, Pittsburgh Coal, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron, and 
Truax-Traer, mostly speculations. There 
is also Glen Alden Coal on the New York 
Curb Exchange 

Some of the railroads which benefit 
from heavier coal traffic include Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Norfolk & Western, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
UChesepeake & Ohio. 


Just wait till you pour Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water 
into a long tall drink! 

You'll see |how much livelier ... how much more 
“zip” and “zest” it has! 

And after once tasting it, see, too, if you won’t prefer 
it all the time. 

It’s made to blend! By the famous Canada Dry 
“ame secret process of pin-point carbonation. 
ae The big silver bottle holds enough for 5 to 8 long tall 
“am drinks. Now, there’s also a 12-ounce bottle. 


CANADA DRY’S 


eas , oe VLE 
“IT’S LIVELIER” 














Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 





under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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5 Million Share Days 
Are Here Again! 


Once more the headlines are encouraging: 


“Five million shares today,” “Ticker thirty minutes behind,” “From 
1 to 10 points gain in leading stocks.” 


The floor of the Stock Exchange is lively again. Brokers are having 
their trousers pressed. White carnations in coat lapels once more. 


The phones are ringing insistently. Messengers scurrying up and 
down the street. 


Signs of life everywhere. Profits at last in sight. 


The sun is begin- 
ning to shine on Wall Street again 


You cannot spend your time in Wall Street. 


Yet you want to get 
in on the new-deal trading. 


So, the next best thing is to make yourself a Wall Street insider 
with the aid of 


“Stock Market Theory and Practice’’ 


by R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor of FORBES 


Ignorance caused more losses during the past few years than any 
other factor—wild speculation without reason—unwarranted optimism 
without knowledge. 


If you made mistakes, don’t repeat! Know what you are doing. 
Proceed cautiously and according to well established principles. 


Here in Schabacker’s book you will find all you need to know about 
trading and investing—every important question is answered, every 
rule of the game is explained. 


Save losses and increase your profit opportunities! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of Questions this Book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. 

The seven cardinal signals that fore- 
cast a turn in the market. 

How to predict major changes in busi- 


How to make money in a bear market. 
How to trade by charts. 

When not to trade on tips. 

How to detect pool manipulation. 








ness. 
ae to take the worry out of market 


trading. 
Where to find all kinds of stock in- 
formation. 
How to compute the price-earning 
ratio. 
The basic ‘rule for judging a stock’s 
real value. 


How to read a corporation statement. 
Why the insiders make money. 
How to become an insider. 


ae to make short-selling absolutely 
safe. 


How the machinery of the Stock Ex- 
change works. 


You may have “Stock Market Theory and Practice” on five days’ 


approval. 


Return it if you don’t see its value to you within that time. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY AND SAVE 20%! 


B, C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 


for $6.00 is enclosed. 


Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. 


and owe you nothing. 
below is given.) 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Send me post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 


My remittance 


If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 


I may return the book within 5 days 


(No charge orders will be filled unless ful/ information requested 





27 Chapters 
875 Pages 
105 Charts, Plates 
and Illustrations 


The Contents: 


Introduction 

The Stock Exchange 

Brokerage Houses and Trading 
Facilities 

Following a Typical Transaction 

Development of the Stock Clearing 
Corporation 

The Night Clearing Branch 

The Day Clearing Branch 


Stock Exchange Credit and Mar- 
ginal Trading 


The Short Sale 

Odd-Lot Dealing 

Brokers’ Loans 

Dealing with the Broker 

Outside Stock Exchanges 

Types of Corporate Security 

Dividends and Rights 

An Introduction to Stock Analysis 

Price and Yield in Stock Analysis 

Sources of Stock Information 

What Makes the Market Move 

An Introduction to Trading 

Principles of Trading 

be Worry Out of Stock 
Trading 


The Technical Side of the Market 
An Introduction to Chart Reading 
Principles of Chart Trading 

Long Swing Movements 
Conclusion and Review 


FOR SPECIAL 
LOW PRICE OFFER 
SEE COUPON BELOW 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 Div. Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1932 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Fa ato Jo 
10 737 += $10 $0.51 $0.16+, 9 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... po 38- 8; ’20-’32 12%- 5% 10 pA 
No 841 40 2.73 3.80 DE nic cxsccccees $3.75a 223- 31; '28-’32 112 - 47% 103 3.7 
10 1,440 11 Se «et pS eee 0.75a 20- 4; ’29-'32 33 - 11% 22 3.4 
No 4,153 21 0.837 0.93+,9 m Alleghany Corp........... - 57- 1; ’29-’32 8%4- 0% } ae 
No 2,402 88 - | See ee Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’24-’32 152 - 70% 156 3.8 
No__1,292 30 2.29¢ 2.247 Allis Chalmers............ bs 76- 4; ’29-’32 26%- 6 22 es 
25 2,474 57 3.26 5.04 a a ee 4 158- 29; ’27-'32 100%4- 49% 107 3.7 
No 600 110 7.807° 4.267, 6 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... hi 116- 3; ’25-’32 39%- 6% 32 
No 1656 43 9.357 9.567* Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; 25-32 19%- 3% 12 
No 1,008 + Nil Nil American International.... .. 150- 3; ’22-’32 15%- 4% 10 
No 768 70 9.227 3.387, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... = 145- 3; ’23-'32 39%- 5% 37 
No 10,155 12 ve aes American Radiator ........ ap 55- 3; ’29-’32 19 - 4% 17. 
25 «1,711 34 1.297 0.247,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ ‘6 144- 3; ’29-’32 31K%- 5% 27 - 
No 1,830 41 4.967 0.147,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-’32 53%4- 10% 50 ie 
100 450 173 MO" erases Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 13; ’22-’32 74 -21% 59 3.4 
100 18,662 132 7.82 7.37 Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 310- 70; ’22-32 13434- 86% 124 7.2 
3 ais 39 Ee Pee American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’24-’32*  9434- 50% 77 6.5 
No 400 25 25.407 10.64 Amer. Woolen ............ om 166- 2; ’20-’32 17 - 3% 16 - 
50 8,677 55 SE cs: 2. | ghee Anaconda Copper.......... oa 175- 3; ’24-32*  22%- 6 17 4 
25 2,000 25 3.277" 0.498 Armour of Ill. “A”........ Fr 27- 1; °25-32 7%- 1% 6 
1 589 23 1.22} 5.477° Assoc. Dry Goods......... a, 76- 3; ’25-’32 20 - 3% 17 a 
100 2,427 267 0.55 1.037 Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. .. 298- 18; ’24-’32 80%- 34% 71 BE 
25 2,667 51 1.45 2.46 Atlantic Refining.......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’32 32%4- 12% 34 2.9 
No 223 56 4.467? 10.33}? Auburn Automobile........ 2 514- 28; ’28-’32 84%4- 31 54 a7 
No 1,005 27 6.557 5.227 Baldwin Locomotive....... ai 67- 2; ’29-’32 17%- 3% 14 
100 §=62,563 = 131 3.397 0.847 Baltimore & Ohio.......... - 145- 4; ’23-32 37%- 8% 34 are 
20 439 43 3.78 2.79,9 m _ Beechnut Packing ......... 3 101- 29; ’23-’32 70%- 45 61 49 
5 2,098 10 0.76 0.52,9 m Bendix Aviation........... he 104- 5; ’29-’32 21%- 6% 22 ae 
No 3,200 128 8.117 4.77+ Bethlehem Steel........... - 141- 7; ’23-32 4914%4- 10% 48 2% 
25 4,395 32 a 3 eae Borden Company.......... 1.60 101- 20; ’29-’32 37%- 18 26 6.4 
No 770 —s «68 7.448 7.498. 3rook.-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; ’23-’32 41%- 21% 33 ox 
No 742 #890 6.79 6.18 Brook. Union Gas........ 5 249- 46; '24-’32 88%4- 60 78 6.4 
No 4,867 6 0.13 0.09,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.40 97- 6; '29-32 20%- 6% 18 2.1 
No 965 35 5.02+¢ 4,687° California Packing......... 0.25 85- 4; ’26-’32 34%4- 7% 26 1.0 
No 512 16 0.84* 0.89* Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; ’26-32 414%- 7% 26 3.9 
100 191 176 > ~~.) amas CR si eicce i icds ie 515- 14; ’22-32  103%4- 30% 82 iy 
No 1,123 36 eer e Cerro Ge Pasco. ...5...00 ie 120- 4; ’20-’32 4444- 5% 40 —- 
No 1,800 20 3.41 2.67,9 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 112- 5; ’27-’32 52%- 14% 43 5.7 
25 7,655 50 3.06 3.67 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’22-’32*  491%4- 245% 46 6.1 
5 4,361 20 2.587 2.77 Chrysler Corp............. 1 141- 5; ’25-’32 5S7%- 7% 58 1.8 
No _ 1,000 15 8.68 GRE Damm CORBIIOE 5 occ cece ccccsss 6 191- 41; ’29-"32 105 -73% 102 5.9 
No 341 56 12.96+ 480+,6 m Colorado Fuel & Iron..... wa 96- 3; ’27-'32 17%- 2% 8 ed 
No 11,610 18 0.96 0.51 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 141- 4; ’26-32* 28%- 9 17 3.0 
10 954 18 1.567 1.52 Commercial .Credit......... id 7i- 4; ’25-’32 19%- 4 27 ee 
No 2,636 4 0.51 0.88 Commercial Solvents....... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-’32 57%4- 9 30 2.0 
No 33,673 5 0.13 0.017 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 2; ’29-'32 6%- 1% 3 “ee 
No 11,477 55 4.08 3.32k Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 182- 31; ’28-’32 64%- 34 44 6.7 
No 14,218 i8 ett: °° Vexdeue Consolidated Oil.......... 0.50s ~ 4; °22-'32* 15%- § 14 3.6 
20 ~=:1,751 44 2.78 4.31 Continental Can........... 2.50 134- 17; ’20-’32 783%%- 35% 80 3.1 
5 4,743 15 0.307 0.444,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 5 63- 4; ’21-32 19%- 4% 20 Coa 
25 2,530 2.77 2.68,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3u 126- 25; ’26-’32 90%- 453% 76 3.9 
100 450 149 11.92+ 4.22+,6m _ Crucible Steel ............. e. 122- 6; ’21-’32 374%4- 9 33 oe 
10 1,000 23 A?  anee es Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-’32 114%- 1% 9 
1 6,435 6 0.457 0.177,9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... e 30- 1; ’29-'32 4%- 1% 4 
100 516 263 10.61} 7.17+ Delaware & Hudson....... is 230- 32; ’20-'32 933%4- 37% 70 be 
50 1,689 91 1.51} 1.77+ Del., Lack. & Western..... 173- 8; ’22-’32 46 -17% 32 oh 
No 700 3=25 1.54 1.19.9 m Diamond Match........... 1 25- 10; ’20-’32 2914- 17% 26 3.9 
No 953 11 ee ee Frere 1.50a 14- 6; ’27-’32 3914- 12 34 44 
20 =11,550 34 1.82 2.93 Du Pont de Nemours...... 2.75a 231- 22; ’29-’32 963%%- 32% 102 1a 
No 2,256 56 2.52 1.85,6 m Eastman Kodak ........... 3 265- 35; ’22-'32 8934- 46 O91 3.4 
5 930 11 1.21 0.71,9 m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ - 174- 8; ’28-’32 27%- 10 28 a 
No 3,316 29 1.21+ 1.937" Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 3; ’25-’32 15%- 3% 8 
100 1,511 120 3.774 1.347 SS eo 7 94- 2; ’23-'32 25%- 3% 24 
No 413 110 1.607 1.27+* General Asphalt ........... fhe 97- 4; ’20-’32 27 - 4% 21 bad 
No 28,846 11 0.41. 0.24,9 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 9; ’29-’32* 30%4- 10% 24 1.7 
No 5,360 10 1.97 1.82,9 m General Foods ............ 1.80 137- 20; ’26-’32* 39%- 21 36 5.0 
No 662 45 3.93! 4.13! Gomera BARS. 6... cece eee 3 89- 28; ’28-’32 71 - 35% 58 5.2 
10 43,500 14 0.21+ 1.72 General Motors ........... 1.25a 92- 8; ’29-’32 353%4- 10 41 3.2 
No 321 17 1.55 0.51+ General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-’32 4914- 13% 41 2.5 
No 2,000 2 1.98 0.76,9 m Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 9; ’27-’32 20%- 7% 11 9.1 
No 1760 14 a rN 4 I cioews ent a'ay sa 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’32 27%- 12 21 5.9 
No 11% 21 6.73% 0.18 I cca das as 63 — 109- 2; ’20-’32 21%4- 3 17 ed 
No 1,455 22 4 24+ 0.47 Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-'32 4714- 9% 40 Nae 
1 2,283 2 1.28+ 0.03,9 m Graham-Paige Motors ..... Bs 61- 1; ’25-’32 5-1 4 
100 2,490 158 5.397 1.28+ Great Northern Pfd....... a 155- 6; ’27-’32 333%4- 4% 31 
No 198 99 3.94 0.27 Gulf States Steel.......... < 26- 3; ’25-’32 38 - 6% 35 


tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra, (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended A: 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 iv. Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1932 m=months Price Range High Low Prices % 


729 = $2 $4.72 t Hershey Chocolate 144- 26; ’27-’32 72 - 35% 57 5.3 
400 112 1.63 . Hudson & Manhattan = 74- 8; ’24-32 19 - 6% 10 a 
1,597 21 3.407 . Hudson Motor a 100- 3; ’27-32  16%- 3 23 


350. 112 Nilé i Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 2; ’22-'32 13%- 4% 11 
703 40 9.11 . Int. Business Machines.... 255- 52; ’24-’32 — 75% 145 
4,246 58 3.144 Int. Harvester ’ 142- 10; ’28-32 - 13% 45 
14,584 0.14 ' Int. Nickel of Canada ! 73- 4; '28-32 Bh. 6% 23 
6,400 37 0.617 t Int. Tel. & Tel det 149- 3; ’29-32 21%- 5% 16 


1,125 0.09* . Kelvinator Corp ‘ 91- 3; ’26-’32 155%- 18 
10,437 0.68} Kennecott Copper Ra 105- 5; ’29-’32 26 - 23 
5,487 1.00 : Kresge, S. S . 92- 7; '26-32 16%- 5% 22 
1,831 1.47 : Kroger Grocery 145- 10; '24-32*  355%- 32 


2,377 6.85 , Liggett & Myers “B” 128- 34; ’24-’32 993% - 88 
1,464 4.80) : Loew’s, 96- 13; : 23.32 36%4- 8Y% 33 

526 2.04 . -Wi iscui 178- 16; '24-'32* 4434- 41 
1,890 2.02 ; i : 47- 9; ’24-’32 251%4- 18 


300 5.01 ’ McKeesport Tin Plate 104- 28; ’28-’32 9534- 93 
676 2.19} : I Mack Truck 115- 10; ’28-’32 39 

1,497 3.63 20° cy, R. 392- 17; ’25-’32* 

1,858 - 1.12} . Mid-Continent ap 62- 4; ’20-’32 14 
828 16.72+ 20.097 Missouri Pacific re 101- 2; ’22-32 

4,465 1.627 : e 157- 4; ’28-'32 


2,730 b ’ Nash Motors 119- 8; ’26-’32 
6,289 , : National Biscuit { 237- 20; ’28-’32* 
1,628 t i Nat. Cash Register 149- 6; ’26-’32 
Nat.” Dairy Products ‘ 134- 14; ’24-’32 
National Distillers Products .. 59- 13; ’28-’32* 
Nat. Power & Light , 72- 7; °26-32 
National Steel 1 77- 13; ’29-’32 
New York Central o 257- 9; ’26-’32 
N. Y., N. Haven& Hartford .. 133- ; °24-"32 
North American 187- : *26-'32 


Pacific Gas & Electric : 99- 17; ’27-’32 
Packard Motors Y 33- 2; ’29-’32 
Pennsylvania R. R ‘ 110- 7; ’22-'32 
Pere Marquette * 260- 2; ’26-’32 
Public Service of N. J.... , 138- 28; ’27-’32 
0.594, 9m _ Pullman, Incorporated 99- 3; ’27-'32 


0.457, 9 m_ Radio Corporation of 115- 3; ’29-’32 
2.97744 Remington-Rand, Inc sa 58- 1; ’27-’32 
1.62 Reynolds Tobacco “ 66- 27; ’29-’32 


Sears Roebuck be 198- 10; ’27-’32 
Socony-Vacuum 0. 48- 5; ’24-’32* 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2. 49- » 27-32 
Southern Cal. Edison 2 92- 16; ’27-’32 
Southern Pacific a 158- ; °22-’32 
Southern Railway af 165- 3; ’22-’32 
Standard 89- 8; ’26-'32 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- » 25-32 
Standard Oil of California 82- 15° ’26-’32 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 85- 20; ’22-’32 
Sterling Products : Listed 1933 
Stewart-Warner a, 77- 2; °29-32 
Studebaker Corp ee 98- 3; ’24-’32 


26-32 
’26-"32 
’29-'32 
’29-’32 


; '28-’32 
’29-32 
; '24-’32 
’24-’32 
°29-32 
; 29-32 
"26-32 
°29-'32 
; 28-32 
; °27-32 
; 28-32 
; °25-’32 144%- 2% 
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Texas Corporation 75- 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ; 85- 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 0. 139- 
Transamerica : 67- 


y : Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 182- 
0.98 ‘ Union Carbide & Carbon... 140- 
0.73 ’ Union Oil of California.... 59- 
7.49 ’ Union Pacific 298- 
0.69 . United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 
0.44 ’ United Corporation % 76- 
1.95 : United Fruit 159- 
1.36 , United Gas Improvement... 1. 60- 
0.47 : U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 
8.457 d U. S. Leather ¥3 51- 
3.32+ : U. S. Pipe & Foundry ; 56- 
1.66+ : U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 
10.887 DS. an 97- 1; ’22-’32 25 - 2% 
11.087 7.04+ U. S. Steel # 262- 21; ’26-’32 6714- 23% 


0.81} Western Union ne 272- 12; ’28-’32 77%- 17% wes 
0.46 0. 17+, 9m _ Westinghouse Air Brake... 68- 9; ’27-’32 3554- 11% 2.9 
3.444 2.82+,9 m Westinghouse Flectric Te 293- 16; ’28-’32 58%4- 193% cee 
2.32 2.96 Woolworth, F. W r 104- 22; ’29-’32 50%- 25% 48. 
+Deficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
new book 
SELF-HELPS 





You have to build your own monument—or 
dig your own pit. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
But*supreme care must be taken that 
our ambition is not such as to kill us 
morally or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 

We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 
blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast 
hold on faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that 
no man is defeated until he himself 
admits defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in the right kind of 
wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and 
in peace of mind. If a man be not 
honest he is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the 
individual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the electric current which 
keeps the engine of life going at top 
speed. 





Cheerfulness will open a door when other 
keys fail. 
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Do you want more Orders 
from your Salesmen? 


Your men are ready to GO. They know that 
orders are being placed again. 


But—their fighting spirit has gone away down 
during the past few years. They need pepping up— 
encouragement—-self-confidence. 


Here is just what they need—a new little volume 
fill of inspiration and cheer 


SELF HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 


It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity — Initiative — Hold on to Your 
Self-Respect — Personality — Honesty — 
Health — Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness— Stick. 


The price is only 25 cents a copy from 1 to 25; 20 
cents each from 26 to 50; 18 cents from 51 to 100; 15 
cents from 101 to 250; 12 cents each from 251 to 
500; 10 cents for more than 500. 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men 
need this book NOW. 


SH 2 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NN Gs. eas nike copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, 
at the price quoted above. Remittance PR ite is 
enclosed. (Charge orders accepted from rated concerns 


only.) 
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This Recovery 
Will Be Swift 


...and on its wings will ride the 
stocks of an industry sd vitall 
affected by the near term outloo 
as to take most of the gain honors 
at the brilliant finish....in point 
of time now... not so far off ... 


AND CLEARLY MARKS OUT 


several conspicuous common 
stocks that will respond to the 
articularized ene of a 
righter investment outlook now 
so sharply outlined 


A THOROUGH ANALYSIS 


of the best of these companies 
(based on our four famous forecast- 
ing factors) has been made and 
therefore we have URGED buying 
at 2914, 1914, and 2214. Desiring 
this report for your own guidance, 


ALL YOU NEED DO 


is to ask us for the 
Free Folio No. D 38 
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What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


ROM the recommendations of the 

leading financial authorities our Staff 
has selected the 12 stocks most favored 
as profit makers. This selection is a 
regular, once-a-month feature of UNITED 
OPINION Forecasts—one of the many 
unique features of these weekly, analytic 
reports on Business and Investments. 


| b~ introduce you to the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 14 
years—we shall be glad to send you, 
without obligation, this list of 12 out- 
standing stocks—a list available through 
no other source. 
Send for Bulletin F.M. 26 FREE! 
{Please print name and address.) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 








210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
ST ocueeenpenreneneetiaaeent ere 











SELECTED STOCKS TO BUY 


You are probably wondering whether stocks will 
go higher from present levels or whether a sharp 
reaction is due. Our 1934 Stock Forecast will 
answer this question and tell you the right time 
to buy. It is based on our mathematical time 
factor which has stood the test of time. Price 
reduced to $85 for remainder of the year, including 
Monthly Supplement. 

Our Tri-Weekly Stock Letter selects the best 
stocks for you to buy at various stages of the 
market and gives buying and selling prices. One 
month’s trial $15, or three months for $40, in- 
cluding Selected List of stocks to buy. 

WALL STREET STOCK SELECTOR and 
TRUTH OF THE STOCK TAPE’’—These books 
combined in one volume, illustrated with 41 charts, 
contain rules for selecting the best stocks to buy. 


Price $6. 
Proof of accuracy free. Ask for MR-6 
W. D. Gann Scientific Service Inc. 


89 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 











FORBES for 


Six Low-Priced Rail 
Bonds for Speculation 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





A Sample Portfolio of Second-Grade Bonds 


Company 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Chi. Mil. St. Paul & Pac.... 5 
Chi. R.I. & Pacific 
Missouri Pacific 
N. Y. Central 
N. Y. Chi. & St. Louis 


*For 1933, and partly estimated. 


Coupon 


4% 


Cur. Int. Cur. Cur. 
Rate Mat. Earned* Price Yield 


44% 19610 105 69 62% 
2000 045 21 
1960 035 18 
eA 19499 045 14... 
4y¥, 2013 0.90 73 6.2 
4, 1978 085 64 7.0 





ESS than a year ago, when the gen- 
[= business picture still looked du- 

bious, considerable talk was heard to 
the effect that the railroads of our nation 
had passed their profit peak many years 
ago, that their sun was setting and that 
they were on the road to eventual ruin. At 
that time the writer reiterated his belief 
that while one of these unfavorable state- 
ments was quite possibly true the other 
was apparently false. The opinion then 
stated and still held is that the railroads 
may quite probably have passed their long- 
term peak in traffic and earnings but that 
they certainly are not headed for economic 
oblivion. 

Despite the long-term trends which have 
cut into railway earnings, the chief dif- 
ficulty of this great group has been mere- 
ly the reduction in business resulting from 
the depression. Conversely, the writer still 
holds that all the railroads need to bring 
back more normal earnings is more normal 
business. On such a basis the only addi- 
tional requisite to prove railway securities 
a good purchase at the present time is the 
mere theory that general business activity 
is bound to return to more normal levels. 
There is ample evidence that the long de- 
clines have stopped and that the cycle has 
again turned upward and such a turn is 
adequately reflected not only in railroad 
earnings but in traffic figures. 


FTER correction for normal seasonal 
variation, the trend of freight traffic 
was definitely downward from late in 1929 
to early in 1933. Following the National 
Bank Holiday just a year ago, traffic fig- 
ures turned decisively upward and the im- 
proving tendency has continued up to the 
present date and promises to continue in- 
definitely over the next year or two. 
Weekly traffic totals for all Class 1 rail- 
way systems showed -an increase over the 
corresponding period of the previous year 
around the middle of May, 1933, for the 
first time in nearly four years. We then 
predicted that 1933 loadings would hold 
above the 1932 figures from that time on 
and this prophecy has been fulfilled. 
Thus far in the present year freight traf- 
fic has been nearly 15 per cent. above last 
year, and during March the increase should 


be much higher because of the decline 
in the corresponding month of last year. 
Trend of traffic in the first two months of 
1934 has been only about 3 per cent. below 
the same figures of two years ago and it 
is almost certain that the 1934 index will 
very shortly cross that for 1932 and thus 
pass another milestone on the comparative 
road of recovery. 


ITH such factors in mind there is 

good reason to anticipate a very 
material improvement in railway earnings 
during the present year. Such gain should 
normally be reflected by advancing prices 
for railway securities in general. Our se- 
lection for more rapid appreciation would 
be the second-grade, or speculative, bond 
classification. Many of such issues are still 
selling at extremely low levels compared 
with parity. In such cases the risk would 
naturally be fairly large if business and 
traffic should suffer serious relapse. If the 
promised improvement continues, however, 
very attractive profits should be available 
in the speculative class of railway bonds 
currently selling at material discounts. 

In the accompanying list we present six 
suggestions which would appear to furnish 
a well-rounded portfolio in such a specu- 
lative classification. Some of the issues 
have been previously recommended and 
show good profits but in such cases of re- 
petition, of course, we remain favorable 
toward further advance. 


ALTIMORE and Ohio Railroad Com- 

pany serves a compact territory be- 
tween Chicago, St. Louis and the Atlantic 
seaboard, a territory peculiarly active in 
coal mining, steel production, and general 
industrial activities. 

There is a total funded debt of a little 
over $500,000,000 and there are about 
$63,000,000 outstanding of the 30-year 4% 
per cent. convertible bonds of 1960, here 
suggested. Total fixed charges have been 
earned with a good margin of safety for 
many years with the exception of 1932 
when there was a small deficit. The road 
appears to have earned its total interest 
once more last year and if the margin of 
safety is further increased in 1934, as now 
seems probable, the company’s bonds would 
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appear to be selling at an unwarranted 
discount. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
is one of our most important but less suc- 
cessful systems. The company has been 
adversely affected chiefly by agricultural 
depression and there have been fairly regu- 
lar deficits. The road has already defaulted 
on the: bond here mentioned and is still in 
the shadow of possible receivership. 

There was yet another deficit in 1933 
but it was considerably smaller than in the 
previous year. These bonds are, of course, 
nothing more than a radical speculation 
but from such a standpoint they appear to 
have possibilities for market appreciation. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific has 
also been in difficulties. Although its gen- 
eral record is better than St. Paul, Rock 
Island has also recently defaulted on an 
important bond issue and is planning an 
early reorganization. 

The system is a large one, comprising 
over 8,000 miles of road and serving 
a huge agricultural district extending 
from Illinois to the Rocky Mountains. 
The company’s present capitalization 
is far too large for comfort, espe- 
cially in view of the depressed agri- 
cultural conditions which have prevailed 
in much of its territory during recent 
years. Funded debt alone amounts to well 
over $300,000,000 and there are two classes 
of preferred stock ahead of the moderate 
issue of common stock. The latter now 
carries considerable attraction as a “lever- 
age” issue, therefore, but this ratio of 
stock to bonds is likely to be altered in 
recapitalization. 

There was another deficit in 1933 but 
effective reorganization and improving 
business are possibilities for 1934. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company is 
one of the largest systems in the United 
States and is under Van Sweringen con- 
trol. Earning record was satisfactory until 
1932 when the company failed to earn its 
full interest charges for the first time in 
a decade. Indeed, the past two years have 
shown rather drastic losses, bond interest 
has been defaulted and the road is plan- 
ning reorganization. 


EW YORK Central Railroad Com- 

pany needs no introduction as one of 
our largest and strongest systems. In spite 
of its leading position, however, it proved 
far from impregnable to the general effects 
of the recent depression. There was a loss 
of over $18,000,000 in 1932, the first deficit 
in many years. Last year probably showed 
another loss but a comparatively small.one 
and it seems quite reasonable to anticipate 
that Central will return to profitable opera- 
tions in the present year. 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
road Company, more popularly known as 
the Nickel Plate, is also under Van Swer- 
ingen control through Alleghany Corpora- 
tion. The company’s earning record has 
been irregular but was quite satisfactory 
until 1931. Beginning in that year there 
have been continuing deficits, but the loss 
last year was a small one. 

As previously stated, all six of the bonds 
here noted are for speculation only. Those 
of St. Paul, Rock Island, and Missouri 
Pacific carry an exceptional risk but they 
might also reward with the greatest profit 
ratio on continued improvement in general 
railway traffic and earnings. 


WANTED: 


more food for a 
hungry Giant 


American INDUSTRY is the giant. He is lean 
and hungry. There’s nothing wrong, organically. 
His heart is strong. His stomach is good. All he 
needs is food. 


Purchasing Power is his meat... the purchasing 
power of millions of average families. Their 
individual budgets are small. But their con- 
sumption of manufactured products can mount 
to a tremendous aggregate—given the chance. 


Today, the nation is reorganizing. Unemployment 
is waning. Millions who have been holding back 
are eager to buy. Manufacturers and distributors 
are planning to give them their chance by pro- 
viding reasonable and sensible credit facilities. 


Twenty years ago Commercial Credit Company 
created a budget buying system to serve this 
great mass market. It also serves thousands 
of manufacturers and dealers who supply the 
nation’s needs. It enables both the masses 
and the manufacturers to buy now—pay 
out of current income—and keep savings 
and surpluses intact. 


Commercial Credit Company was a pioneer 
in time payment financing. Founded in 1912 
with a capital of $300,000, its growth has 
been regular and healthy. Its purchases # 
are based on character and ability to pay. | 
Buyers are not permitted to purchase 
beyond their means. Collections are care- 


equity and the seller’s interest. Every pre- 
caution is taken to avert loss to either party. 
Commercial Credit Company’s successful 
administration releases a great buying power 
for the upbuilding of America’s business. 


CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL 





fully supervised to protect both the buyer’s 
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Commercial Credit Company purchases 
open accounts receivable, notes, and 
instal lien obligations from respon- 
sible Manufacturers, Distributors and 
Dealers, Financing plans are provided 
to cover the time payment sale of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, oil burners, ma- 
chinery and equip air conditi rs 
units, heating plants, storg and office 
fixtures, boats, and a score of other such 
broad classifications, including hun- 
dreds of individual products. The 
service is national in scope, yet com- 
pletely local through one hundred and 
twenty-five offices located in the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
































Wherever You Are ¢ Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy « Investigate Commercial Credit Service. 


14 STOCKS WITH 
BIG PROFITS AHEAD 


in This Week’s Issue of 

“MARKET ACTION” 

Sent FREE Upon Request 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


603F EMPIRE STATE BiDG., N. Y. CITY 








Which Stocks Are a 

Buy Now? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 


Lams Div. 17-1, Babson Park, Mass. qussued 














FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 

Over five hundred different sub- 
| jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 


nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in 
each epigram. They are direct, 
fearless, pithy, full and complete. 
They radiate good cheer, op- 
timism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
SPECIAL—$1.00 


Tear Of and Mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
128 Fifth Ave., New York 


copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
CIAL $1.00 Price. My remit- 











News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


code era has been going on within 

the automobile industry ever since the 
beginning of the year. The argument cen- 
ters around what may and what may not 
be included in delivered prices. Necessity 
for definition arises from desire on the part 
of dealers to prevent price cutting and sev- 
eral differing interpretations of code pro- 
visions have been made. 

The code provides that no dealer shall 
sell a new car at retail for less than the 
f.o.b. price plus an amount equal to (a) 
equipment at list prices; (b) all taxes paid 
by dealer applicable to the vehicle sold; 
(c) average cost of transportation from 
factory; . . . (d) dealer’s actual cost of 
handling, including such items as unload- 
ing, assembling, conditioning for delivery, 
and interest actually paid by said dealer... . 

Much argument centers around the ques- 
tion of whether or not the advertising 
charge—a fixed sum per car which many 
factories charge to the dealer but do not 
include in the f.o.b. price—must be included 
in the delivered price. Despite several 
extensive interpretations from official 
sources, some questions about certain de- 
tails still remain to stimulate argument be- 
tween various factories and dealers. 

There are some who consider the mat- 
ter to have been settled; but others are to 
be found who think that it won't be until 
a test case goes to the courts. We haven't 
heard the last of the delivered price con- 
troversy. 

In the meantime, several factories are 
using only delivered prices in their local 
advertising in certain areas. 


‘ie biggest internal battle of the 


Soe average wage paid Chevrolet work- 
ers is approximately 69 cents an hour 
as compared with a code minimum of 43 
cents, M. E. Coyle, general manager of 


Chevrolet, said recently. “Present hourly 
rates are 20 per cent. above those of a 
year ago,” he added, “and equal to those 
in effect in 1929,” 

Printing is the only trade which pays 
higher wage rates than the automobile in- 
dustry, according to Mr. Coyle. 


ECENTLY off the press is the 1934 
edition of the Automobile Buyers 
Guide, General Motors’ now apparently an- 
nual booklet, based on answers to various 
questions about automobile design prefer- 
ences given by over 200,000 owners. 
Following in general the format of the 
interesting first edition of 1933, this new 
edition is full of fresh material of inter- 
est to car owners. One idea worth special 
recognition by the average owner gets pe- 
culiarly apt expression in this little volume. 
Pointing out that it is easy to build into 
a car an exaggerated characteristic along 
almost any line that one could name, the 
book emphasizes that “such an accomplish- 
ment is not nearly so difficult as the de- 
signing of a product in which there is a 
well-balanced relation between the various 


aspects of performance, style, comfort, 
economy, etc. . . . Beyond a certain point 
no one of these characteristics can be built 
into a car except at the expense of some- 
thing else.” 


fA UTOMOnES sales keep. moving along 
at a brisk pace, belying the fears of 
those who thought that installation of a 
standardized used car allowance would re- 
sult in a slowing up of sales. 

The standardized allowance has had some 
retarding effect, I think, but the cyclic up- 
swing has been so strong as to male its 
effect almost invisible. 

Another thing which has minimized pos- 
sible adverse effects is the rather fair 
allowances which owners still can get for 
their used cars. The difference between 
what the used car would bring prior to 
inauguration of the standardized allowance 
and what it will bring still has turned out 
to be smaller in a great many instances 
than might have been expected. While the 
spread is large enough to mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure for many 
individual dealers, it isn’t sufficiently great 
in most cases seriously to deter prospects 
who investigate carefully the tremendous 
improvements which have been incorpo- 
rated in the 1934 models. 

There is a growing feeling throughout 
the industry that the dealer code and the 
standardized used car allowance provision 
are here to stay. 


ENERAL MOTORS seems to be get- 

ing ready for the reopening of the 
Century of Progress exhibition this year in 
a big way. “We spent between $1,500,000 
and $2,000,000 for the 1933 exhibit,” Vice- 
President R. H. Grant said the other day, 
“and consider that it was an excellent’ in- 
vestment.” Announcing plans for the 1934 
exhibit, he said: “Our total investment in 
this exhibit, which we think represents a 
fine contribution to stimulation of business 
in the automotive and other lines, will be 
approximately $3,000,000.” 


Avo COMPANY, heavy duty 
truck manufacturers, will sell Stude- 
baker trucks through Autocar branches in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis and a few other Eastern 
points, Robert Page, Jr., president of Auto- 
car, has just announced. 

No other phases of the operations of the 
two organizations are involved, except that 
national account sales for the Studebaker 
trucks will be handled by Autocar repre- 
sentatives in the New York area. 

Autocar trucks are larger and higher 
priced than the Studebaker line which 
ranges from $625 to $1,795. The arrange- 
ment appears to be definitely advantageous 
to both organizations, providing Autocar 
with a chance to extend sales into lower 
priced markets and Studebaker with the 
backing of experienced truck branch oper- 
ations in the areas specified. 
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Money! 














A big coil spring ‘‘steps’’ right over bumps 
_ in the road... pret ig axle to trans- 
ce mit shock from one wheel to another. : 





The water in the glass does not spill with 
the motor racing. Floating Power engine 
mountings put an end to motor vibration. 


cs 


Plymouth is the only Low-priced Car 
with all these Vital Features 





Ww PAY MORE and get less than 
Plymouth offers? Look at “All 
Three” . . . get all the facts. 


Do you want Individual Wheel 
Springing . . . the feature that ends 
nose bounce and road fight? You get 
it in a Plymouth... at a lower price. 


Do you want quick-stopping, self- 
equalizing Hydraulic Brakes? Plym- 
outh, alone, of the low-priced cars, 


gives you this vital safety feature. 


Do you want the protection of a 
Safety-Steel Body, the vibrationless 
comfort that Floating Power engine 
mountings give? Again, check the 
low-priced cars! Plymouth alone 
gives you both of these features. 


Maybe you didn’t know there was 
such a difference in low-priced cars. 
It pays to look at “All Three.” 





Plynsenith’s safety-steel body means longer 
life. No joints to rattle—nothing to warp or 





rot — it’s steel reinforced with steel! 









Hydraulic Brakes... are always self-equal- 
izing. They give you quicker, surer stops— — 
without side-skid—and fewer relining jobs! 


iTS THE ne | Lert—De Luxe Plymouth Sedan, $650 f.0.b. 


P me gpes: subject to change without notice. 
BEST ENGINEERED | Ba sf te 


LOW-PRICED CAR AND UP 
F.O.B. 

FACTORY 

DETROIT 





